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An Enamelled Bowl from Baginton, Warwickshire 
By E. T. Leeps, M.A., F.S.A. 


Even if the number of bronze bowls which constitute one of 
the brightest spots in the art of our Dark Age had remained at 
the respectable figure at which it stood a few years ago, British 
art could still boast of having furnished a most valuable contri- 
bution to the art of the period. But when we find added to 
this number two splendid examples in the space of three years 
we may well wonder what fresh revelation of the art may still 
be in store for future discovery, destined to illumine further the 
mystery that surrounds them and their origins. In 1931 the 
archaeological world was delighted by the Winchester bowl,’ as 
much on account of its perfect state of preservation as for the 
intricate workmanship of the scrolled designs on its escutcheons, 
even though these belonged to a type already familiar from 
numerous examples discovered in the past. Even so the variety 
of the patterns offers, as Mr. Kendrick has demonstrated,’ a most 
fascinating problem, one which he has gone far to solve, and yet, 
as he would be the first to admit, there are many points in their 
history that still remain obscure. 

The second of these additions is the notable bowl discovered 
at Baginton, near Coventry, Warwickshire, in 1934. It comes 
from a site which through the energy and zeal of Mr. J. H. 
Edwards had already yielded useful evidence of its occupation 
in Anglo-Saxon times; cremation-burials with the usual hand- 
made pottery, and inhumations which have yielded cruciform 
brooches, a girdle-hanger, a pair of clasps (pl. x, 1) to which 
parallels are known from Wigston Parva, Leicestershire > and 

* Antig. Fourn. xi, 3. * Antiquity, vi, 161 ff. 

3 Collectanea Antiqua, ii, pl. x1, 6, the lower fragment in fig. 10 must also 
belong to it. 
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again at Harlton, Cambridgeshire (Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge), and lastly an interesting square-headed 
brooch (pl. x, 2), which with two other examples, from Off- 
church, Warwickshire," and Cherbury Camp, Berkshire (Ash- 
molean Museum) (pl. x, 3), is an aftercast from the mould or 
model which produced the splendid piece found at Bidford- 
on-Avon, exhibited to the Society some years ago.” But Mr. 
Edwards and his companions were destined to meet with a still 
fuller reward for their zeal, when there came into their hands 
the fine bowl, one that I hope to show does make a distinct 
contribution to our knowledge. 

Let us examine the bowl in detail :— 

When found it unfortunately suffered serious damage from 
the labourer’s excess of energy, and Mr. Edwards brought it to 
Oxford for my inspection in a very sorry condition. At my 
suggestion, however, he entrusted it to me for reparation by 
Mr. W.H. Young in the laboratory of the Ashmolean Museum. 
Its present state is the best testimony to the success of Mr. 
Young’s skilful treatment. 

The bowl (pl. x1, 1) is an admirable example of that triumph 
of technical excellence, a bowl spun from a single piece of metal 
with a wide kick in the base, and a deep groove below the flat 
rim, which was strengthened by folding back the metal towards 
the interior of the mouth. But, as will be seen, either before or 
after the bowl fell into the hands of the Angle or Saxon, which- 
ever he was, the metal cracked at its weakest point, the rim of 
the kick in the base, and it had perforce to undergo repair to 
make it serviceable. This was effected by fitting a narrow band 
of bronze over the crack and fastening with numerous rivets 
(pl. x11, 1), but in order to render the bowl satisfactorily water- 
tight, previously a ring of soft solder was floated into the trough 
round the kick in the interior of the bowl to caulk the crack 
(pl. x11, 2), and the rivets were driven through this material and 
hammered down on the outside. 

The measurements of the bowl are: height, 53 in.; greatest 
diameter, 12? in.; diameter at the mouth, 11? in. ; thickness of 
the metal, ¢. 4 mm. 

Most of the bowls known to us have three escutcheons and 
rings, but the Baginton bowl has four (pl. x1, 2, 3), placed at 
equal distances round its circumference. The escutcheons are 
cast in one piece with their hooks and have an openwork design 
of two laterally opposed peltae, the metal enclosing the pattern 


* V.C.H. Warwick, i, 257, coloured plate, fig. 5. 
* Archaeologia, \xxiii, pl. xv, 1. 
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Baginton, Warwicks. 1. Bronze bowl (restored), (over 3) ; 
2 & 3. Enamelled escutcheons and print (3) 
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Baginton, Warwicks. Bronze bowl, (1) base, showing enamelled 
print and ancient repairs; (2) interior (4) 
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having been chased with running scrolls and leaflets, which 
were originally filled with red enamel, much of it now wanting. 
The hooks have animal-head finials of an indeterminate type, 
familiarized by their occurrence on many other examples of these 
escutcheons. In addition the bowl had an exterior and interior 
print, but the latter is lacking and may have been detached when 
the bowl was originally repaired. That remaining on the ex- 
terior of the bowl is a more ambitious piece of enamelling than 
the escutcheons (pl. x1, 3). It has a border of running scrolls 
with swollen finials at the points at which one scroll interlocks 
with its successor, while the middle is filled with a hexafoil 
motif with lentoid petals. 

When the bowl was brought to me, both the escutcheons and 
the print had come away from the bowl, but the marks of the 
original solder left upon them and the bowl enabled their position 
to be identified with absolute certainty, so that the reconstruc- 
tion is a faithful reproduction of the bowl as it was deposited in 
the grave from which it came. Unfortunately we do not know 
in what association it was found ; it can scarcely have been the 
sole object in the grave, but this had been destroyed before its 
discovery was made known to Mr. Edwards. 


Any one who has studied these bowls and their ornamenta- 
tion will appreciate at once that the Baginton bowl is of prime 
importance for their history, and equally he will realize that it 
falls within Mr. Kendrick’s Romanizing class, while at the same 
time it presents features that are not wholly in consonance with 
the decoration of that class, but serve to link up the class with 
those of the Developed Trumpet style. 

First of all, the bowl has four escutcheons. This alone stamps 
it as belonging to the earlier tradition, that of the Wilton * and 
Tummel Bridge * bowls, and, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 
exemplifying the Roman quadruple as opposed to the Celtic 
triple conception.’ Again, like the Wilton and Tummel Bridge 
specimens the escutcheons are cut 4 jour, and, as on theenamelled 
examples of the Romanizing class, the design is tenuous and 
finicking, lacking the bolder freedom of the Celtic artist at his 
best. Nevertheless, we must feel that with the Baginton bowl we 
stand at a border line which we can see the native craftsman 
struggling forward to cross. The scroll-work is no longer quite 
the simple, linear spiral of the Dover escutcheon or the base-ring 

* Archaeologia, lvi, 40, fig. 1. 
* E. T. Leeds, Celtic Ornament down to A.D. 700, 145, fig. 37. 
3 Ibid., 152. 
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of the Mildenhall bowl,’ but is beginning, as already noted, to 
swell out at the ends into the system which was eventually to 
be brought to perfection in the closely locked triple scrolls of 
the highly enamelled pieces. In this respect the Baginton 
work stands perhaps a little ahead of that of the Faversham 
escutcheons,* which, however, have a closer relationship to a 
north British and Irish school than to the generality of southern 
work. The position of the Baginton bowl as a link in the his- 
tory of the development of the ornament of the period is further 
shown by the subordination of the leaflets that figure so pro- 
minently on the Dover escutcheons.3 Lastly, we can confirm 
the hitherto somewhat tentative relegation of the bowl in Grave 
205 at Kingston‘ to the same class, since the rather unimportant 
design on its print or escutcheons is repeated in the centre of the 
Baginton print as also on one of the Dover set,° and as a quatre- 
foil on the Faversham bowl.° 

The design is of course a well-known pattern of Roman art. 
An excellent example is to be seen on an enamelled bronze disc 
(locality uncertain) in the British Museum (Roman Britain 
Gallery), and occurs more than once on objects of late Gallo- 
Romandate, as in the warrior’s grave atVermand.’? Mr. Clapham 
has suggested that its appearance on early Irish crosses may 
possibly be accounted for by its introduction | from southern 
France by students coming to Irish monasteries,* but seeing that 
the trumpet scrolls make their appearance early on Irish crosses, 
it is conceivable that the ‘marigold’ motif, as he calls it, is just 
another of the patterns included in the British Celtic canon that 
found favour in Irish art. There is an admirable specimen 
of the motif in multiple form engraved on the bottom of the 
Basingstoke bowl.’ 

And that is where we must end. The most we can do is to 
endeavour to estimate the place of such a bowl within its own 
genus. We possess some ideas about their date, but in regard 
to the relative date they are still vague, and any conception of 
an absolute date is still unrealized. They are the one thing 
found in Anglo-Saxon graves that neither date themselves nor 
the objects associated with them. 

* Proc. Soc, Ant. xxii, 75, fig. 6. * Ibid. 80, figs. 15-16. 

3 Ibid. 76-7, figs. to-11. 4 Inventorium Sepulchrale, pl. xvi, fig. 8 a. 

5 Proc. Soc. Ant. xxii, 76, fig. 9. 

® Ibid. 79, fig. 17 ; Antiquity, vi, 161 f., pl. 11. 

; J. Pilloy, Etudes sur... Sépultures dans 1’ Aisne, ii, pl. at p. 52. 


® Antiquity, viii, 50. 
9 Proc. Soc. Ant. xxii, 80; cf. the grave-slab from Clonmacnoise (Antiquity, 


viii, pl. facing p. 48, fig. 4). 
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Roman Roads near Durobrivae (Castor, 


Northants) 
By Ivan D. Marcary, F.S.A. 


Durinc the summer of 1931 a set of air photographs was 
taken by Aerofilms, Ltd., under my instructions, covering the 
Roman walled town of Durobrivae and its surroundings, in the 
hope that marks in the crops might disclose the street system 
within the walls, as this had been very clearly visible from the 
air inthe previous year. This expectation was not fully realized, 
although certain marks in the walled area appear to show some 
portions of the side streets which no doubt branched from 
Ermine Street in its straight course through the town, but very 
clear indications were given by the photographs of other Roman 
roads which connected with Ermine Street and with each other 
to the north and east of Durobrivae. 

An inspection of the ground was not possible until 1934, 
when I was able to make a brief examination of the roads 
shown in the photographs (pls. x11, x1v) and to confirm the 
existence of metalling by visual observation and probing. It 
is regretted that more intensive field work and the digging of 
sections were impossible, but the roads are quite unmistakable 
aggers for the most part, and traces of the metalling can fre- 
quently be seen where it has been disturbed by modern work. 

Ermine Street here maintains an undeviating course north- 
westward, passing diagonally through the walled town, and it 
crossed the River Nene by a bridge of which traces were found 
when the river was being widened." North of the river it is still 
a magnificent agger like a railway embankment, and the size of 
it tends to dwarf the quite substantial remains of the other roads 
now to be described. About 3 mile west of Ailsworth the road 
to Wansford—itself a Roman road—branches off westward, and 


just opposite this turning the photographs disclosed a very dis- 


tinct rectangular camp with rounded corners, measuring about 
330 ft. by 220 ft. It is placed askew to Ermine Street, though 
nearly square with the Wansford road, and is a perfect example 
of a ‘crop site’, for nothing could be detected on the surface of 
the field when bare, the filled-in ditch being no doubt respon- 
sible for the distinct dark marking on the photographs. 

Road I, A light-coloured streak on the photographs gives a 
clear indication of a road which must have taken off from 


* Codrington, Roman Roads in Britain, p. 120. 
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Ermine Street just north of the Nene crossing. It went in a 
NNE. direction for 300 yds. to a point 120 yds. north of the 
railway (which it crosses just by a platelayer’s hut) where a 
sudden turn of 57° more to the east was made. The first part 
of the road scarcely shows on the surface but can be felt under 
the tilth on probing with a steel rod. At the turning-point, 
however, it is a distinct raised agger which can be followed 
right across the field, although it is all under plough, and the 
metalling can be felt. A ploughman there told me that he was 
well acquainted with it and that it has a local name, which un- 
fortunately he could not remember. This line was probably 
followed through what are now allotment grounds to Love’s 
Hill, a rather prominent hill at the east end of Castor village, 
where a slight change of direction northwards occurs, and the 
road can be plainly seen as a large agger under plough right on 
to Milton Park. Where it leaves the arable in the field west of 
the park wall it is 30 ft. wide and some 3ft. high, although 
evidently much robbed of material. This part of the road is 
also very clearly shown by the air photographs. About 300 yds. 
before Milton Park is reached another slight turn northward is 
made and the road passes diagonally into the Park, still as a 
definite agger, to meet at right angles another Roman road at a 
point about 70 yds. inside the Park. 

The pertion of this road between Love’s Hill and Milton 
Park was also the subject of a very fine oblique air photograph, 
taken subsequently in April 1933 by Major G. W. G. Allen and 
published in Antiquity’ which shows the agger very plainly. It 
should, however, be clearly understood that the accompany- 
ing note (p. 292) is not strictly correct in stating that this 
Roman road is ‘ marked as such on the 6-inch Ordnance Map’; 
the map * does indeed mark a short isolated length of ‘ Roman 
road’ in the position indicated on the key map here by the line 

x, but it is evident that this is parallel to, and about 
150 yds. to the south-east of, the true line of the Roman road. 
Inquiry from the Department elicited the information that this 
isolated portion had been inserted in an earlier edition of the 
map on the authority of local residents and not, apparently, on 
the basis of field observation; thus it seems probable that the 
line shown is due to some verbal misunderstanding. That the 
big agger is actually the Roman road is clear beyond all doubt. 

Road II, When Road I was first observed it was thought 
to be the beginning of the road through Peterborough and 

* Antiquity, vii (1933), p. 292 and pl. m1. 
* O.S. 6-inch, Northants, sheet VIII SW., 1927 edition. 
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Whittlesey to Denver, sometimes called the Fen Road, which 
has already been traced east of Peterborough; but further in- 
vestigation showed that Road I pointed too far northward, and 
the reason for this became clear when the site was visited, for 
it was found that the road from Peterborough runs through the 
western half of Milton Park in a north-westerly direction and 
Road I joins it at right angles. This Road II is a very well- 
preserved cambered agger across the golf links in the park, 
24 ft. wide, with ditches on each side, and the metalling can be 
felt with the probe under the turf. The junction of Roads I 
and II is quite distinct, although a modern cart track has made 
use of the point to cross the ditches and obscures it somewhat. 
About 80 yds. beyond the junction, Road II passes out of the 
park at a field gate and continues across the next two fields as 
a big agger 40 ft. wide, although much damaged by cart tracks, 
to the Castor-Marholm road which it crosses at Salter’s Tree. 
It is again plainly visible in the next field and the metalling of 
flat blocks of stone can be seen there. Then it disappears for 
200 yds., but reappears beside the hedgerow in the next field and 
continues for goo yds. as a distinct agger, sometimes as perfect 
as in Milton Park, in other places broken by ditches which often 
give a view of the layer of metalling. It points directly to the 
southern end of Moore Wood, near Upton church, where it 
would meet the northward alignment of King Street. Unfortu- 
nately I was unable to reach this point, but the part not examined 
is only ? mile long and it is clear that the roads must have met 
near there. 

Road III, This is a short connecting link between Road I and 
Ermine Street, running parallel to, and about 300 yds. north 
of, the railway. Where it leaves Road I it is now an enclosed 
lane upon a distinctly raised agger, and in the next field the 
ridge, some 45 ft. wide, is more clearly visible following the 
south side of the hedgerow, and it is also quite obvious across 
the next two fields where it is under plough, though dwarfed by 
the immense size of the Ermine Street agger, which it meets just 
at the approach road to Castor railway station. A parish bound- 
ary runs beside it for the last 300 yds. across the arable land. 
This link would have enabled traffic from the Fens to proceed 
direct into Ermine Street and continue north-westward or west- 
ward without having to approach the Nene bridgehead. 

Road IV. This short length, which appears so plainly upon 
the photograph as a light strip, is not visible on the ground, 
but the presence of the metalling was confirmed by probing. It 
was perhaps an occupation road, and a rectangular pattern of 
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dark marks which the photograph shows to the north of it may 
indicate the site of some building. Probing there revealed 
nothing definite, but there seemed to be a gravelly patch at this 
oint. 

. Road V. The beginning of this road from the angle of Road I 
is very clearly shown on the photograph and was confirmed 
by probing, although it is not visible on the ground. I think 
there is no doubt as to the existence of this road as far as Road 
III, and it seemed unlikely that another road would have been 
needed in this position unless it continued northward. I ex- 
amined the fields to the north for signs of such a continuation. 
The only indications which seemed at all definite were an 
earthen bank, 15 ft. wide, running up the west side of a hedge- 
row from Road III to the south end of Port Lane (a very sugges- 
tive name), while a similar bank continues the line across a field 
on approaching Castor village at the point where Port Lane 
makes two sharp bends. North of Castor the general direction 
of Port Lane is continued north-eastward by Clay Lane, an old 
lane which contains much substantial metalling under a layer of 
mud, and then by another wide green lane, with a raised strip 
down the middle of it, which joins Road II at right angles 830 
yds. north-west of Salter’s Tree. North of Road III this route 
is only tentatively put forward as Roman, but it seems quite 
possibly one. 

Road VI, This is a branch route which leaves Road I 350 yds. 
west of the junction of Mill Road, Castor, with the Peter- 
borough Road at Love’s Hill, and runs due south for 600 yds. 
to the railway through an area marked by the Ordnance Survey 
as the site of a Roman settlement. South of the railway it curves 
south-eastward, crosses Mill Road 170 yds, south of the rail- 
way bridge, and then makes another curve southward and east- 
ward, finally making straight for the River Nene where it 
apparently ended at the scarp above the flood-plain. Near the 
curves by Mill Road the map marks the site of Roman houses, 
and their presence may perhaps account for the winding course 
of the road there. The whole of this road is shown very clearly 
on the photographs as a light strip, and it is generally very 
plainly visible on the ground as a distinct agger about 20 ft. 
wide, although nearly all of it is under plough. For the last 
170 yds. to the river the road runs beside a hedgerow and 
appears to have been made much wider, the agger now being 
about 50 ft. across. Just at the terminus the photographs show 
a distinct oval patch of lighter colour. This was found to be a 
very slight and almost indistinguishable depression in the level 
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alluvium of the flood-plain, and it seems very probable that Road 
VI was made expressly to serve this place. Could it have been 
a loading-point for river transport ? 

Agger (Road ?) VII. The photographs also show very clearly 
that an agger ran parallel with, and about 100 ft. outside, the 
north-east town wall of Durobrivae. On the ground it is easily 
traceable from the eastern angle of the town, first as a strip, 
15 ft. wide, on which the turf grows finer than on the surround- 
ing alluvial meadow, and then as a raised agger which increases 
in height and size towards the northern angle. It is cut through 
by modern ditches, and where a hedgerow crosses it half-way 
along the north-eastern wall the gravel metalling shows very 
plainly and can be felt elsewhere on probing. About 160 yds. 
from the northern angle of the wall, the agger, which is there 
about 20 ft. wide and 2 ft. high, suddenly ends. There are also 
distinct traces of this agger, from the eastern corner of the 
town wall to Ermine Street outside the south-east gate, especi- 
ally clear on either side of the hedgerow which cuts across it 
near the angle, and a layer of metalling can be felt on probing. 
In my opinion, after seeing these remains on the ground, there 
can be little doubt that this agger is a road which was designed 
to enable through traffic on Ermine Street to avoid the direct 
passage through Durobrivae. The town wall on this eastern 
side is strongly sited on the edge of the scarp above the alluvial 
flat of the Nene, and surely it is most improbable that a parallel 
outer defensive bank would have been constructed at such a dis- 
stance as 100 ft. from the wall, and right on the flat ground, 
especially as there is no trace of any similar work on the other 
and weaker sides of the town. Where the agger vanishes at the 
northern angle it is approaching the Billing Brook, a tributary 
of the Nene, and it seems possible that erosion near the conflu- 
ence may have been responsible for its disappearance at this 
point. The much larger agger of Ermine Street has suffered 
in this way, and the two alignments would have met very close to 
the brook. Roman by-pass roads are not unknown, and several 
examples occur on the Scottish Military Way in the vicinity of 
the camps.’ 

Other short distinct light marks (VIII) shown by the photo- 
graphs inside the walled area are probably side-streets, but 
these were not investigated on the ground. 

Consideration of the order in which these roads must have 
been made is of some interest. It seems clear that Ermine 
Street was the first, for its alignment is a fundamental feature 

* Sir George Macdonald, Roman Wall in Scotland, pp. 92, 129, 156, etc. 
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of the district, as well as of Durobrivae itself. King Street must 
have been the next to be made, and its alignment would join 
Ermine Street close to its junction with Road III, but, unfor- 
tunately, there seems to be no trace of it for 1} miles north- 
ward. Only then can Road II, the Fen Road, have been made, 
and this supports Codrington’s observation ' that King Street 
may have been made later than Ermine Street in connexion 
with the Car Dike and the reclamation of the Fens. Road I was 
then required to connect the Fen Road with the Nene Bridge 
and Durobrivae, the other branches being made subsequently 
as the district came to be more intensively occupied. 


* Codrington, Roman Roads in Britain, p. 121. 

















Diminutive Flint Implements of Pliocene and 
Pleistocene Age 


By J. Rerp Morr and J. P. T. Burcuett, F.S.A. 


Tue occurrence of diminutive flint implements in certain in- 
dustries of the Stone Age has been recognized for many years. 
Such specimens have been supposed to make their first appear- 
ance inthe Upper Aurignac (Late Palaeolithic) period; to have 
extended sparingly through the Solutré and La Madeleine 
epochs; and to have become very numerous in the transitional 
industrial stages between the latest palaeolithic and earliest neo- 
lithic horizons. This, we think, is a fair statement of the opinion 
held by the majority of present-day archaeologists. There are, 
however, on record certain discoveries of diminutive flint imple- 
ments in “deposits older than those of the Upper Aurignac period. 
Search has been made for notices of previous discoveries, but 
material available is unfortunately small. In 1908 M. Eugéne 
Pittard announced" the discovery, in the valley of the Rebieéres, 
Dordogne, of what he terms a microlithic industry in flint of 
Lower Le Moustier age. The site is in the open air, and the 
section exposed contained both Le Moustier and Aurignac levels 
of occupation. The microlithic industry was found at the base of 
the deposits, beneath Le Moustier horizons. M. Pittard figures 
some 40 specimens, and there seems no doubt that these repre- 
sent very small but definite implements made to fulfil some 
special purpose. His excellent illustrations show that these re- 
semble a series discovered in a dry valley to the north of Ipswich 
some years ago. These specimens will be described later, and 
possibly some of them are contemporary with M. Pittard’s im- 
plements. The only other reference we can find to the discovery 
of very small implements before the Upper Aurignac period is 
in one of the many papers published on the remarkable finds at 
Chou Kou Tien, near Peking, China.* In the limestone caves 
and fissures at this place have been found numerous fragments 
of skulls and jawbones of a primitive race of man to which the 
name of Sinanthropus has been given. Associated with these 
relics was a large number of stone implements, made of various 


* Pittard, Eugéne, ‘Industrie Microlithique Moustérienne ’, L’ Anthropologie, 
xix (1908). 

* P. Teilhard de Chardin and W. C. Pei, ‘The Lithic Industry of the 
Sinanthropus Deposits in Chou Kou Tien’, Bulletin Geological Society of China, 
vol. xi, no. 4, 1932. 
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rocks, of peculiar and somewhat unfamiliar types. The deposits, 
which also contain much burnt material and artificially shaped 
bones, are of Lower Pleistocene age. The Chou Kou Tien beds 
have been most carefully examined by Pére Teilhard de Chardin 
and Mr. W. C. Pei, who state that with the larger implements 
of stone has been found ‘an almost microlithic industry’, but 
no details of this have so far been made public. As will be seen 
from what follows, diminutive flint implements have now been 
discovered at four horizons in Suffolk, and the latest of these is 
considerably older than that of the Upper Aurignac. Before, 
however, proceeding to describe these various geological deposits 
and their contained implements, it is necessary to make a general 
statement upon these specimens. The term ‘diminutive’ is 
used in describing our specimens, as ‘microlithic’ did not seem 
suitable. That word should be used only for very minute and 
distinctive specimens such as occur at certain Upper Palaeo- 
lithic and Early Neolithic horizons. The flints we have found, 
though small, cannot be accurately described as ‘very minute’, 
and morever they differ fundamentally in form from those to 
which the term ‘microlith’ is legitimately applied. Though we 
do not know the nature of the microliths found at Chou Kou 
Tien, they are probably not entitled to such a description, any 
more than the flints discovered by M. Pittard in the Dordogne, 
some of which are just short of 2 in. in length. In this paper 
the maximum length of any of the flints described is 2in. while 
the minimum length is 2 in., and it is to these specimens we 
have given the term ‘diminutive’. We believe that the diminu- 
tive implements were made and used pari passu with others of 
greater and even occasionally very large size. The patination, 
condition, and flaking of the small specimens are in every way 
comparable with that of the larger implements with which they 
are associated. It is by no means easy to state the purposes to 
which the diminutive implements were put. Some of the asso- 
ciated larger specimens were obviously used for scraping, cutting, 
and boring, but the smaller specimens are more difficult to inter- 
pret. These, in many cases, cannot be held comfortably and 
securely enough to be effective. Possibly the specimens were 
hafted in some way; but, even so, what sort of work existed in 
those days which necessitated the use of very small side-scrapers, 
points, and round scrapers, instead of specimens of the normal, 
handy size? From the technical standpoint, it appears an in- 
soluble problem. It might be held by some that these small 
specimens are not of human manufacture, but owe their forms 
to the operation of natural forces of one kind and another. 












But examination shows that most of them exhibit in a marked 
degree those characteristics which are thought indicative of 
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Fic. 1. Diagrammatic section of implementiferous beds 


of East Anglia. A: 


rrows indicate horizons at which dimi- 


nutive implements occur 


man’s handiwork. In all cases the specimens were found in 
association with others which are accepted as of human origin, 
and the small and the large implements of like character cannot 
be dissociated in time, condition, or flaking. All the flints, with 
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the exception of those from beneath the Red Crag, were with- 
out doubt derived from undisturbed deposits. Those in Suffolk 
are (a) the Suffolk Bone-bed of Pliocene Age, beneath the Red 
Crag, (b) the so-called ‘ Middle Glacial’ Gravel (in our opinion 
of second Interglacial Age) underlying the Upper Chalky 
Boulder-clay, (c) the Upper Chalky Boulder-clay, and (d) the 
Lower Floor, of late Le Moustier or Early Aurignac Age, in 
the brickfield of Bolton & Co., Ltd., Ipswich. Those from 
Lincolnshire (figs. 6-21) come from the 100- and 50-ft. raised 
beaches beneath Brown Boulder-clay, and are therefore Middle 
to Upper Le Moustier. Those from the Thames Valley (figs. 22- 
27) come from the base of the so-ft. terrace of post-Coombe- 
rock age, but with these specimens are others derived from the 
Boyn Hill 100-ft. terrace, and possibly from the s0-ft. terrace of 
pre-Coombe-rock date. All the specimens from the horizons just 
mentioned occur between the Upper Chalky Boulder-clay and 
the Brown Boulder-clay (fig. 1). 

Fig. 1 shows the succession of implementiferous beds in East 
Anglia, and indicates, by means of arrows, the varying horizons 
at which the diminutive flints are found. These are rare in the 
Suffolk Bone-bed, much more numerous in the ‘ Middle Glacial’ 
Gravel, scarce in the Upper Chalky Boulder-clay, and again 
fairly numerous in the Lower Floor in Bolton & Co.’s brick- 
field. More extended investigations might well show that our 
conclusions as to the quantity in various beds are unreliable. A 
really close examination of implementiferous beds of any age 
will probably reveal the presence of diminutive artifacts, and 
others may be induced to search for these interesting and puzz- 
ling specimens, which differ in form and flaking at various 
horizons and range in date from pre-Palaeolithic times through 
the period of St. Acheul to Le Moustier. 


The Suffolk Bone-bed (fig. 1) 


The Suffolk Bone-bed which rests upon the London Clay, 
and is surmounted by the marine sands of the Red Crag, is 
composed largely of the sweepings of a land surface which 
existed for a very prolonged period in East Anglia prior to the 
invasion of that area by the sea of Red Crag times. This is 
shown by the widely different ages of the remains of terrestrial 
mammals found in this bed, and a similar conclusion is neces- 
sary as to the flint implements found in association with these 
remains. It has now, in fact, become possible to divide the pre- 
Red Crag implements into at least five well-defined groups 





Fic. 2. Diminutive flint implements from beneath the 
Red Crag (+) 
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which, by their differing patination, condition, and forms, can 
be shown to be referable to distinct periods" prior to that in 
which the Suffolk Bone Bed was accumulated. As has already 
been pointed out, diminutive specimens are rare in this deposit, 
but it appears that each main group of the pre-Crag implements 
is represented among the small artifacts. Thus figs. 2£ and 2F 
are referable to group 1, fig. 28 to group2: fig. 24 to group 3, 
and figs. 2c and 2p to group 4. As regards the forms of these 
diminutive specimens, it is surprising to find what can only be 
looked upon as an end-scraper (fig. 2£) appearing in so ancient 
a group as no. 1. The companion implement—a small though 
remarkably well made rostro-carinate—is equally unexpected 
fig. 2F). As will be seen when the diminutive artifacts from 
the ‘ Middle Glacial’ Gravel are described, other small rostro- 
carinates occur also in this deposit. These specimens are very 
rare, but have been carefully and skilfully flaked into a rostro- 
carinate form, and we find it very difficult to believe that these 
pieces can have been put to any use in cutting, scraping, etc., 
though we entertain no doubt that they are of human manu- 
facture. They may perhaps be compared with certain very small 
‘ hand-axes ’—an inch or so in length—found in palaeolithic 
deposits, but for which it seems almost impossible to visualize 
any industrial purpose. Two such diminutive specimens—hand- 
axes from the ‘ Middle Glacial’ Gravel—are described below. 
Fig. 2B represents an implement made from a flake with defi- 
nite edge-flaking, and may be classed asa scraper. The specimen 
illustrated in fig. 2.4 is also made from a flake and shows reversed 
edge-flaking in the Harrisonian eolithic style. Fig. 2c depicts 
a —_ artifact with steep edge-flaking round nearly the whole 
of its periphery, while fig. 2 p represents a small flake-implement 
shaped to a bluntly pointed form. 


The ‘ Middle Glacial’ Gravel’ 
(Second Interglacial) 


This East Anglian deposit covers wide areas of the high 
ground in Suffolk, is usually well stratified (often very obliquely) 
and of a friable nature, frequently lying beneath the Upper 
Chalky Boulder-clay (fig. 1). The ‘ Middle Glacial’ Gravel was 
laid down during the period when St. Acheul man lived in this 
country, and is probably contemporary with the 100-ft. terrace 
of the Thames. It is probable that most of the diminutive 


* Nature, vol. 133, p. 64, January 13, 1934. 
* Fourn. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xlix, 1919, pp. 74-93- 











Fic. 2, a-M. Diminutive flint implements from the 
‘ Middle Glacial’ Gravel, Suffolk (+) 
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specimens from the ‘Middle Glacial’ Gravel were made by 
St. Acheul man, as their patination and condition suggest; but 
some are certainly more ancient (for example fig. 38), and may 
be derived from deposits of Chelles age, though few if any have 
been found in the Cromer Forest-bed. A very perfectly formed 
rostro-carinate from the ‘ Middle Glacial’ Gravel is shown in 





Fic. 3 (contd.) x and o. Diminutive hand-axes from ‘ Middle 
Glacial’ Gravel, Bolton & Co.’s pit, Ipswich (+) 


fig. 3A, and this specimen may be of the Chelles period, as would 
seem to be the small striated hand-axe illustrated in fig. 3n, but 
the other implements (figs. 3c to 3m) are clearly less abraded and 
ancient looking. Theycomprise small hand-axes (fig. 30), square- 
ended scrapers (figs. 3c and 3c), Aurignac-like scrapers (fig. 3 D), 
pointed specimens (figs. 3F and 31), nosed implements (fig. 3 J), 
scrapers with spur (fig. 3x), side-scrapers (fig. 3m), hollow 
scrapers with one or more encoches (fig. 3), and diminutive 
hammer-stones. But the most remarkable diminutive specimen 
yet found in the ‘ Middle Glacial’ Gravel is the Solutré-like blade 
illustrated in fig. 3z. The under surface is plain with the bulb 
of percussion flaked away, but exhibits some ripple marks. The 
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upper surface is covered by most skilful flaking, due apparently 
to controlled percussion. The specimen has evidently been used, 
as its edges show minute flaking round the upper surface. The 
similarity of some rare examples of St. Acheul workmanship to 
that of later Solutré times is recognized, but this example from 
the ‘Middle Glacial’ Gravel is perhaps the most striking yet 
discovered. The specimen was originally longer, as an ancient 





Fic. 4. Diminutive flint implements from the 
Upper Chalky Boulder-clay, Ipswich (}) 


transverse fracture, truncating the flaking of the upper surface, 
is observable (fig. 3£). Most of the ‘ Middle Glacial’ flints ex- 
hibit the high lustre typical of artifacts from this deposit, while 
most of the edge-flaking of the specimens is very steep. 

With the exception of fig. 34, from ‘ Middle Glacial’ Gravel 
at Leiston, Suffolk, all were recovered from this gravel in Bolton 


& Co.’s brickfield, Ipswich. 


Upper Chalky Boulder-clay 


All the specimens illustrated were found in the Upper Chalky 
Boulder-clay in Bolton’s brickfield, Ipswich. 

Upper Chalky Boulder-clay was the product of the third 
glacial invasion of East Anglia and covers a large area of country. 
This Boulder-clay has been shown to have been laid down just 
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after the late St. Acheul and Early Le Moustier periods. It 
contains a quantity of Jurassic material and sometimes rafts of 
the earlier Kimmeridgic Boulder-clay which differs from the 
Upper Chalky Boulder-clay especially in colour. It weathers 





Fic. 5. Diminutive flint implements from Lower Floor in 
Bolton & Co.’s brickfield, Ipswich (+) 


to a whitish-yellow shade. All the artifacts contained in the 
boulder-clay were either picked up from a land surface over 
which the ice was advancing, or were ploughed out of deposits 
forming part of that surface.’ It is probable that the very rare 
diminutive flint implements from the Upper Chalky Boulder- 
clay are of Early Le Moustier age. 

It will be noticed that two burins are included in the series 
of diminutive implements from the Upper Chalky Boulder-clay. 
The presence of these specimens in this deposit affords further 
testimony to the antiquity of this type of artifact, which, how- 


* Fourn. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., 1920, January to June, pp. 135-52. 
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ever, has already been shown to occur in the Suffolk Bone-bed 
of Pliocene Age beneath the Red Crag.’ The specimen illus- 
trated in fig. 4B has been made intoa burin by blows delivered 
on either the upper or lower surface of the implement. Com- 
mont figures similar specimens in Les Hommes Contemporains du 
Renne (fig. 25). 


The Lower Floor in Bolton &§ Co.’s Brickfield, Ipswich (fig. 1) 


In the south-west corner of the brickfield, where the lower 
floor (Upper Le Moustier or Early Aurignac) rested on sand, 
a certain number of diminutive flint implements was found. 
These, without doubt, are to be associated with the Lower 
Floor, and were used ‘by the people occupying this old land 
surface. 

There are no less than seven definite pointed specimens (figs. 
5A, $B, $C, §D, 5E, $F, and 59), the others comprising scrapers 
(fig. 5c), flake implements (fig. 5H), and side-scrapers (figs. 5k 
and 51). The minute example of the latter type of specimen 
(fig. 5K) is remarkable, and it is very difficult to suggest a use 
for them. 

The specimens described from the Suffolk deposits do not 
conform in type to those ‘ microlithic’ flints which, so far, have 
not been found in beds older than the Upper Aurignac period. 
The latter artifacts have definite forms of which the evolution 
is not known. The Suffolk specimens seem to be very small 
examples of well-known types—round and side-scrapers, points, 
blades, etc. But the occurrence of such flints in very ancient 
deposits has not been widely recognized, and their discovery 
raises several new problems. 


Notre.—The term ‘Early Le Moustier’ is now somewhat 
superseded by others, such as ‘Clacton’ and ‘ Levallois’. Further 
illustrations to this article are on pp. 130-3. 


* Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, vol. vii, pt. i, pp. 1-17. 











6. Flake showing signs of use along 
cutting edge: much rolled 





7. Flake implement showing signs 8. Flake showing signs of use 
of use round cutting edge along both edges: very 
slightly rolled 


Fics. 6-8. From Estuarine Shingle (go ft. O.D.) banked against 
Cannon-shot Gravel and overlain by Brown Boulder-clay. 
Kirmington, Lincs. (3) 





g. Combined end- and side-scraper 10. Double side-scraper 
made from a flake: much rolled made from a flake: 
unrolled 


Fics. g-10. From Estuarine Shingle (45 ft. O.D.) overlain by 
Brown Boulder-clay. North-west of Westfield House, 
Barton-on-Humber, Lincs. (+) 
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11. Side-scraper,showing 12. Double hollow-scraper 

steep edge-working, made made from a flake: 

from a flake with basil slightly rolled 
point: rolled 


13. Combined point 
and side-scraper made 
from a flake: much 


rolled 
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14. Flake worked to three spurs : 
much rolled 


15. Side-scraper made from 


a flake: slightly rolled 





16. Flake showing 17. Graver with basil 18. Side-scraper made 
signs of use along point made from a flake : from a flake: rolled 
its edges: slightly slightly rolled 

rolled 


Fics. 11-18. From Estuarine Shingle (45 ft. O.D.) overlain by Brown Boulder- 
clay. North-west of Westfield House, Barton-on-Humber, Lincs. (+) 














19. Double side-scraper 20. Flake with 21. Combined point 


made from a flake and basil point : and side-scraper made 
having steep edge-work- slightly rolled from a flake: rolled 
ing: rolled 


Fics. 19-21. From Estuarine Shingle (45 ft. O.D.) overlain by Brown Boulder- 
clay. North-west of Westfield House, Barton-on-Humber, Lincs. (}) 





22. Flake implement with faceted butt, showing 
signs of use along cutting edge: unrolled 
and unpatinated 





23. Knife with faceted 24. Side-scraper made from a 

butt, showing signs of flake and showing signs of use 

use along both cutting along edges: unrolled and un- 

edges: unrolled and patinated 
unpatinated 


Fics. 22-4. From gravel at base of Brickearth of 50 ft. terrace. 
This terrace is younger than the Coombe Rock of post-Early 
Mousterian times. Northfleet-Swanscombe site (+) 
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25.Flakeimplementshow- 26. Side-scraper made from 

ing signs of use round cut- a flake, showing secondary 

ting edge: slightly rolled, work and signs of use along 

lustrous, with faint blue functioning edge: _ slightly 

patination rolled, lustrous, with faint blue 
patination 


27. Flake im- 
plement show- 
ing signs of use 
along edges: 
slightly rolled 
and lustrous 


Fics. 25-7. Specimens occurring as derivatives at the base of the 50 ft. terrace 
which is younger than the Coombe Rock of post-Early Mousterian times. 


Northfleet-Swanscombe site (+) 














AA Seventeenth-Century Monogram 


By G. D. Hopson, F.S.A. 


In the Antiquaries Fournal for July 1934 (p. 292) the late Mr. 
P. A.S. Phillips remarked that some of the plate in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, is engraved ‘ with the cipher L. D. under a 
royal coronet between palm leaves’. He assigned the cipher to 
James, duke of York, afterwards King James II, adding that 
all the plate engraved with it must have been given by James, 
not by Charles II, and that any pieces presented 
j by him as sovereign ‘must have still borne the 
> same cipher’. An editorial footnote comments 
| that ‘there are reasons for supposing that this 
monogram stands for Lennox and Darnley, and 
was used by Charles, sixth duke of Lennox, 
1639-72’. 

Fie. 1 (2) It is, perhaps, not altogether clear what con- 

clusion is to be drawn from these remarks; and 
it may be worth while to elucidate the matter. In the first place 
there is no doubt that the monogram was used by James as 
duke of York, since, as Mr. Phillips said, it is found on the 
seal of his private letters to his niece, the countess of Litchfield, 
reproduced by the late Lord Dillon in Archaeologia, \wviii, 157 
and again here (fig. 1), on a letter from James to Samuel Pepys, 
which was sold at Sotheby’s on 8th April 1919 (lot 930), and on 
a letter at Welbeck to William Cavendish, duke of Newcastle, 
the three letters dating respectively from 1681, 1679, and 
1665. 

“a when used by James, the monogram cannot possibly 
read L D, for the L would be meaningless: it must read J D= 

Jacobus Dux. From which it follows again that it 
cannot have been used after 6th February 1685, 


a 
“ey when James came to the throne : in fact, a similar 





monogram, two interlacing Rs affrontés, which must 
be read J.R., with palm-branches and a royal crown, 

Fic. 2 (3) is found on some of the bookbindings executed for 
him during his reign (fig. 2). 

Since the monogram was used by the duke of York, we may 
proceed to consider what evidence there is to connect him with 
the known works of art which bear it. Apart from the plate, 
these consist of the twenty-one bookbindings in the following 
list on which the monogram appears in three different forms— 
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LIST OF BINDINGS WITH THE gp MONOGRAM 


A. With the small monogram (fig. 3). 


1. Duncon, Rev. John, The holy life of the Lady Letice, Viscountess 
Falkland, London, 1653. 8vo. Red morocco. Ownership: ord 
Aldenham. Inscription at the end of the book, ‘ Ann Johnson, Sep. 4. 
1783’. Reproduction: None. 


2. Book of Common Prayer, London, 1660. Folio. Red morocco. 
Ownership : Exeter Cathedral Library. Reproduction: None. 

3. Rolle, Henry, Un abridgement des plusieurs cases et résolutions del 
common ley, London, 1668. Folio. Calf. Ownership: The duke of 
Portland. Contains bookplate of William, earl of Portland, 


dated 1704. Reproduction: None. eiity 
4. Durell, Rev. J., Sanctae Ecclesiae Anglicanae ... Vindi- 2° 
ciae, L ondon, 1669. 8vo. Red morocco. Ownership : 


Clonee: Formerly in the library of the late H. B. Wheatley, 
sold at Sotheby’s, 8th April 1918, lot 180. Reproduction: Fic. 3 (3) 


Wheatley catalogue, ut cit. 


5. Durell, Rev. J., Liturgia [Book of Common Prayer in Latin], 
London, 1670. 8vo. Red morocco. Ownership : Belonged recently 
to G. J. Gray. Contains an inscription stating that it was used by Daniel 
Hill at the installation of Samuel Prat as dean of Rochester (8th Aug. 1706: 
see the D.N.B.). Reproduction: Thirty Bindings, London, 1926, 
pl. xxmr. 

N.B.—Nos. 4 and 5 have also the crowned monogram of Charles II on 
their covers. 

6. Ogilby, John, Britannia, vol. i, London, 1675. Folio. Red morocco. 
Ownership : The duke of Portland. Contains the same bookplate as A 3. 
Reproduction: None. 


7. Almanac, 1684. 8vo. Reproduction: Ina bookseller’s catalogue 
—no other details known. 


B. With large monogram : coronet of cross-patées and fleurs-de-lis (fig. 4). 


1. Xenophon (Anabasis, French translation by N. Perrot, Sr d’Ablan- 
court), Paris, 1658. 8vo. Redmorocco. Ownership: Pierpont Morgan 
Library. Reproduction: English Royal Bindings: (Catalogue of a 
collection sold by Messrs. J. Pearson & Co. to the late J. Pierpont Morgan). 


2. Book of Common Prayer, London, 1661. Sm. folio. Red morocco. 
Ownership: Lord Aldenham: previously Lord Amherst of Hackney ; 
N. P. Simes (Strood Park library, sold at Sotheby’s gth July 1886) ; signa- 
tures in the book of Thomas Stanley, Mary Gardiner and Thomas 
Kilpyn, who ‘ had this book given him by his Aunt Gardiner ’. Repro- 
ductions: Burlington F.A.C., Catalogue of an Exhibition of Bookbindings, 
1895, pl. 95. Amherst sale ‘catalogue, Sotheby’s 3rd Dec. 1908, lot 734. 
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3. Gauden, John, 4 Pillar of Gratitude humbly dedicated to the Glory 
of God, London, 1661. Folio. Black morocco. Ownership: The 
duke of Portland. Reproduction: None. 

4. Enderbie, Percy, Cambria Triumphans, London, 1661. Folio. Calf. 
Ownership : Christ Church, Oxford: pressmark SA. 3. 18. Repro- 
duction: None. Remarks : This binding has a small ‘1.D.’ on either 
side of the coronet. 

5. Thucydides (French translation by N. 
Perrot, Sr d’Ablancourt), Paris, 1662. Red 
morocco. Ownership: British Museum, 
pressmark C. 67. i. 8. Formerly at Welbeck; 
sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, roth-11th 
Aug. 1885, lot 651. Reproduction: None. 

6. De la Grancour, A. E., Facobi Stuarti et 
Mariae Beatricis Estae . . . Epithalamium, 1673. 
Quarto. Red morocco. Ownership : British 
Museum, pressmark C. 66. f.5. Reproduction: 
The monogram was reproduced by Mr. Cyril 





Fic. 4 (3) Davenport in English Heraldic Bookstamps, 1909, 
P- 254. 
7. Binning, Captain T., 4 light to the art of Gunnery, London, 1676. 
uarto. Red morocco. wnership : H.M. The King. epro- 
Red O hip: H.M. The King Rep 


duction: Holmes, Sir R., Specimens of . . . Bookbinding selected from the 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle, London, 1893, pl. 107. 

8. Pitt, Moses, The English Atlas, Oxford, vol. i, 1680. Folio. Red 
morocco. Ownership: The duke of Portland. Contains the same 
bookplate as A 3. Reproduction: None. 


C. With large monogram: coronet of fleurs-de-lis and strawberry 
leaves (fig. 5). 


1. Salusbury, John, Mathematical collections and translations, London, 
1661. Folio. Red morocco. Ownership: Mrs. Radford. Contains 
the same bookplate as A 3. Reproduction : 
None. 

2. Ogilby, John, The Entertainment of His 
Most Excellent Mayjestie Charles II, London, 
1662. Folio. Panelled calf. Ownership : 
The duke of Portland. Contains the same book- 
plate as A 3. Reproduction: None. 

3. Robinson, H., 4nimalium Mundi Universa- 





lium, 1677. Folio. Redmorocco. Ownership: 
H. J. B. Clements, Esq. Reproduction : 
; None. 
Pas. 5 () 4. Wallis, Richard, London’s Armory, London, 
1677. Large quarto. Red morocco. Ownership: The duke of 


Portland. Contains the same bookplate as A 3. Reproduction : None. 
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D. Type of monogram unknown. 


1. Carey, George, Retrospect into the King’s certain revenue annexed to 
the Crown, London, 1661. Calf. Ownership : Formerly at Welbeck. 
Sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, roth-11th Aug. 1885, lot 288 

2. State of His Majestie’s revenue in Ireland, as given by Lord Angier, 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, London, 1673. Red morocco. Ownership : 
Formerly at Welbeck. Sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 1oth-11th 
Aug. 1885, lot 315. 


As will be seen, on all but four of the known bindings the 
monogram is ensigned with a coronet bearing alternate cross- 
patées and fleurs-de-lis (figs. 3 and 4), and the same coronet 
appears on all the plate. By a royal warrant dated gth February 
13 Charles II (1661), this type of coronet was assigned to the 
sons of a sovereign, with the exception of the Prince of Wales: 
so that, if royal warrants were always obeyed, this would settle 
the question in favour of James, since Henry duke of Glouces- 
ter, his only brother except Charles II, died in 1660. 

But this leads to another difficulty: if coronets were always 
correctly assigned, James cannot have owned the four bindings 
in group C, the coronets on which have alternate fleurs-de-lis 
and strawberry leaves (fig. 5). This difficulty is easily overcome: 
coronets were not always correctly used at this time, and one 
of exactly the same type as fig. 5 appears on the seal (fig. 1), 
in the plate of the duke of York’s arms given in Guillim’s 
Display of Heraldry, 5th ed., 1664, and in W. Vaughan’s engraving 
of James as commanding officer of the Artillery Company,* while 
the coronets on medals struck in honour of William, Prince 
of Orange,’ grandson of Charles I (afterwards William III), 
are sometimes similar to fig. 5, and sometimes have strawberry 
leaves only; so it is not impossible that James owned the four 
bindings in group C. The three tools used for the monogram, 
coronet, and palm-branches, are all different from those found 
in B: probably the bindings in C are the work of a different 
binder, who employed a tool-cutter unversed in heraldry. 

There is a good deal of circumstantial evidence connecting 
most, if not all these bindings, with the duke of York : 

1. The books are of the right date, the latest being the 
Almanac for 1684, presumably issued at the end of 1683 (A 7). 

2. They are of the right character: James must have owned 


* Reproduced from an impression in the British Museum by Mrs. F. M. G. 
Higham, King Fames the Second, 1934, plate facing p. 96. 

* Hawkins, Franks, and Grueber, Medadlic Illustrations of the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland, pls. tv1 3, 4, 5, LVI 7, LVM I, LIx 1: all struck 1672-7. 
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copies of the poem in honour of his second marriage (B 6); of 
the Books of Common Prayer issued just after the Restoration 
(A 2, B2); of the two books on the royal revenue (D 1 and 2); 
of Ogilby’s Entertainment of Charles II (C2); and of Moses 
Pitt’s Atlas, to which he subscribed (B8). His interest in 
military affairs is reflected by the work on gunnery (B 7), and 
his legal mind by Henry Rolle’s book (A 3). It will be noted 
also that all the Anglican service and devotional books (A 1, 2, 4, 
5; B2, 3) were published before 1672, when James went over 
to Rome—-a remarkable coincidence if these books did not 
belong to him.’ 

3. No less than twelve of the books are, or were formerly, at 
Welbeck :* several of them contain the bookplate of the first 
earl of Portland, dated 1704, and probably all come from him. 
Why did the books pass out of the original ownership at such 
an early date ? and why did they pass to the earl of Portland? 
Suppose James to have been the original owner, and the 
answers to both questions are obvious. The books must have 
been left behind at Whitehall in 1688 and presented by 
William III to the earl, who was his closest friend. 

If this is the true explanation of the early arrival of these 
books at Welbeck, one would expect to find there also some 
books added to the Royal library between 1685 and 1688. Mr. 
Needham tells me that this expectation is probably justified, and 
that there are three other books there with the earl of Port- 
land’s bookplate which seem to come from the same source as 
those which bear the monogram, namely— 


1. R. Blome, The Gentleman’s Recreation, London, 1686, folio. This 
copy has the plates coloured, and is in a panelled red morocco binding. 
The book is dedicated to James II. 


2. F. Sandford, Coronation of fames II, London, 1687, folio. Panelled 
red morocco with royal arms; purple ties. The book is dedicated to the 
King. 

3. M. Wright, 4” account of Roger Earl of Castlemaine’s embassy, 
London, 1688, folio. Elaborate red morocco binding. ‘The book is 
dedicated to Mary of Modena. 

* James did, however, possess Anglican books printed after 1672: a copy of 
the Authorized Version of the Bible (Cambridge, 1674) in the British Museum 
has a richly embroidered red velvet binding with his royal monogram (W. Y. 
Fletcher, English Bindings in the British Museum, London, 1895, pl. tiv); but 
this was no doubt a presentation copy, like the ‘ rich Bible’ which he was given 
at Oxford in 1687 (Bindings in Cambridge Libraries, Cambridge, 1929, p. 153). 

* I am greatly indebted to my friend F. R. D. Needham, librarian to the 
duke of Portland, for help and information about these books. 
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He adds: ‘Of course one can’t be sure of these: but as there 
are only about 30 volumes here with the earl of Portland’s 
bookplate: as he was not in England till 1688-9 ; as he did 
have a number of books from the old Royal library ; and as his 
own books are nearly all bound in what appears to be Dutch 
calf; I think there is a presumption that these three books be- 
longed to James II.’ 

4. Several of the books at Welbeck, Mr. Needham tells me 
further, seem to be the dedication copies to the duke of York. 
Ogilby’s Britannia (A 6) ‘is ruled in red throughout, and has, 
before the dedication to Charles II, a leaf of dedication to 
James duke of York, which seems not to form part of the 
regular collation’; Wallis’s London’s Armory ‘is ruled in red 
throughout and has a dedication leaf to H.R.H. the duke of 
York’. Moses Pitt’s English Atlas (B 8) ‘is ruled in red and has 
the plates coloured and gilded throughout. It has a full-length 
portrait of Charles II, R. White sculpsit, with inscription in 
gold letters below.’ He adds: ‘The four monograms on the 
binding of this book are clearly an addition—they are not part 
of the binder’s design, I feel sure, and are carelessly (and 
crookedly) impressed. I should imagine that the book was sent 
to James already bound, and that he had the monograms added 
by his own man.’ 

This is quite natural if the book is the dedication copy, for a 
dedication copy would be bound where it was printed, at 
Oxford, which at this period was famous for its binders,’ while 
the monograms would be added by the royal binder in London. 

5. Two of the bindings (A 4, 5) with the small monogram 
(fig. 3) bear also the monogram of Charles II, two interlacing 
Cs between palm-branches, ensigned with a royal crown: this 
latter monogram is not part of the original design but was cer- 
tainly added before 1685. If fig. 3 belonged to James, it is 
possible to suggest a reasonable explanation of this extraordinary 
conjuncture. The Rev. John Durell,’ author of the two books, 
was a court favourite and a personal friend of the royal brothers. 
The books were published in 1669 and 1670 respectively, not 
long before the duke went over to Rome, and the probability 
is that Durell originally intended to give them to the duke, and 
gave them to the king instead when he realized that James had no 
use for an Anglican liturgy or a defence of the English Church. 


* See Bindings in Cambridge Libraries, pp. 152-3. 

* For whom see the D.N.B. 

3 ‘This explanation was suggested to me by Lt.-Col. W. E. Moss: it is much 
more plausible than my own theory, given in Thirty Bindings, pp. 52-3. 
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6. Finally, the small monogram just referred to falls into line 
with a series of monograms used on the bindings of all the 
Restoration sovereigns. The interlacing Cs of Charles II are 
very common: fig. 2 reproduces the J.R. of James himself as 
king; William and Mary used a complex monogram which 
exists in two sizes‘ and William a simple W.R. when he 
ruled alone; similarly Anne as queen had a crowned A.R. 
between palm-branches. Mr. H. J. B. Clements, who has made 
a special study of English armorial bindings, tells me that he 
knows of only two monograms of this type used by subjects— 
G.H. by Sir George Hungerford, and interlacing Cs by Charles 
second Baron Cornwallis; neither of course has the royal 
coronet. 

The plate which bears the monogram is as follows— 


A. At the Chapel Royal, St. Fames’s. 
1. Alms dish, by Charles Shelley : undated ; with the royal arms. 


2 and 3. A pair of pricket candlesticks : maker’s mark a demi-griffin ; 
dated 1661 ; with the royal arms. 


B. Belonging to the Chapel Royal, St. ‘fames’s, but kept at Buckingham 
Palace. 
4and 5. A pair of flagons: maker’s mark a demi-griffin ; undated ; 
with the royal arms. 
6. Chalice with openwork sheath: no maker’s mark ; undated ; with 
the royal arms. Reproduced in Antig. Fourn., July 1934, pl. xxxvut. 


C. At Windsor. 


7-9. Three chalices by Charles Shelley: undated; with the royal 
arms. One reproduced by Mr. E. Alfred Jones, The Gold and Silver of 
Windsor Castle, 1911, pl. ct. 

10-11. A pair of remarkable flagons, decorated with feather-work in 
relief, by Charles Shelley: dated 1664-5 ; with the royal arms. Repro- 
duced by Mr. E. A. Jones, op. cit., pl. cut. 


There are three reasons for assigning all these pieces of plate 
to the duke of York: 

1. The dated pieces all belong to the early years of Charles II, 
and there seems to be no reason for supposing any of the un- 
dated pieces to be later. Clearly the plate was intended to re- 
place an earlier service, lost or destroyed during the Civil Wars. 
The natural donor of plate to the Chapel at St. James’s would be 

" See Bindings in Cambridge Libraries, p. 164: reproductions of the other 


mor ograms will be found in the catalogue of English Royal Bindings, already 
referred to (see B 1). 
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the duke of York, since he resided at the Palace * during his 
brother’s reign, Charles himself living at Whitehall. It is prob- 
able that the plate at Windsor also comes from the Chapel at 
St. James’s, and not from Whitehall as traditionally supposed. 

2. The plate also bears the Royal arms, which are usually 
differenced by the label of the heir to the throne, and ensigned 
with a coronet of cross-patées and fleurs-de-lis—the form which 
is appropriate to James and to James alone. 

3. The attribution is further supported by the fact that six 
of the eleven pieces are by Charles Shelley, the court gold- 
smith. 

Something should be said about other claimants to the mono- 
gram. The plate has been assigned to the duchy of Lancaster; 
the bindings, at various times, to the dukes of Lauderdale, 
Leeds, and Lennox: none of these attributions has anything 
in its favour. 

Several objections apply to all four: there is no reason why 
any of them should give plate to the Chapel Royal, or have 
books transferred to Welbeck before 1704, or have their mono- 
gram on the same binding as the king’s, or, perhaps most 
remarkable of all, use the monogram throughout the entire reign 
of Charles II and, apparently, at no other period. None, save 
the last-named, had a right to use the royal arms, and none, 
without any exception, had a right to either of the royal 
coronets. It is true that, as we have seen, coronets at this 
period were sometimes misapplied; but though royal princes 
were sometimes given a less exalted variety than that to which 
they were entitled, subjects did not usurp the royal patterns. 
The only other bindings of the period known to me on which 
the coronet with cross-patées and fleurs-de-lis is found are one 
in the British Museum where it is incorrectly used with the C.R. 
of Charles II,* another in the same collection that belonged to 
Mary of Modena as duchess of York,> one at Windsor that 
belonged to William,‘ duke of Gloucester, the son of Queen 
Anne, and a fourth which belonged to Anne herself as princess, 
in the collection of Mr. H. J. B. Clements. Finally, we must 
take into account the extreme improbability that a private col- 
lector or a public institution would use the monogram of the 
heir to the Crown. It is true, as we have seen, that Lord Corn- 
wallis used the same monogram as Charles II; but the inter- 


" Rev. E. Sheppard, Memorials of St. Fames’s Palace, vol. i (1894), p- 75- 
* See C. Davenport, Samuel Mearne, Chicago, 1906, pl. 18. 

3 See W. Y. Fletcher, op. cit., pl. Lim. 

* Holmes, op. cit., pl. 11. 
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lacing Cs were not uncommon, and had been used at Paris by 
several collectors from the middle of the sixteenth century on- 
wards. It is one thing not to abstain from using a well-known 
monogram merely because it has been adopted by the king: it 
is quite another to copy a monogram which was invented for a 
royal prince and used by him alone. 

There are also special objections to each of the claimants: it 
is not known that the duchy of Lancaster ever possessed either 
books or silver. Many of the books of the duke of Lauderdale 
are still at Ham House: none bears the monogram: the prayer- 
books in the Chapel there, which are dated 1669, have EDL* on 
the cover ensigned with the usual ducal coronet. The dukedom 
of Leeds was not created till 1694: it is quite impossible that all 
the plate can have been engraved about thirty years after it 
was made, and all the bookbindings stamped ten years after the 
latest imprint: the books of the present duke of Leeds were 
sold at Sotheby’s in June 1930: though there were many seven- 
teenth-century volumes in their original bindings among them, 
none bore the monogram. 

Lennox has, at first sight, more in its favour: the duke’ had 
a right to the royal arms though not in the form found on the 
silver: the letters might stand for Lennox and Daubigné or 
Lennox and Darnley, thus avoiding the difficulty that in mono- 
grams of this type used by subjects the title is not commonly 
represented: but, in addition to the other objections already 
named, there are two which seem insuperable :— 

1. The title is ‘Richmond and Lennox’, and if a monogram 
were used at all one would expect to find RL. A binding in the 
collection of Mr. Clements which belonged to James 4th duke 
of Lennox and 1st duke of Richmond, +1655, has a large R with 
coronet on either side of his crest, and Sir Algernon Tudor- 
Craig tells me that the 6th duke of Lennox signed himself 
*C,. Richmond and Lennox’ on 11th October 1670. 

2. The 6th duke died in 1672 and his titles became extinct. 
In 1675 they were revived by Charles II in favour of his infant 
son by Barbara Palmer. The monogram was certainly used both 
before 1672 and after 1675: is it conceivable that it was trans- 
ferred with the title and placed on books acquired for the baby 
duke—books, moreover, which, like Binnings’s Art of Gunnery 
and Wallis’s Londen Armory, are so admirably inappropriate to 
his tender years? 


™ i.e. Elizabeth, countess of Dysart in her own right and wife of the duke of 


Lauderdale, ¢ 1698. 
? i.e. Charles Lennox, 1675-1723; not Charles Stuart, 1660-72. 
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It seems then that we must accept James duke of York as 
the sole owner of this monogram and admit that everything 
which bears it must have belonged to him. Our Fellow Mr. 
Cyril Davenport was the first to make the discovery,‘ and it is 
unfortunate that his identification was not generally accepted : 
scepticism has diverted attention from the really interesting 
problems—how is it possible to read the monogram as J.D. ? is 
the J upright, or reversed? If it is upright, the bottom curl 
may quite well be a backward flourish,” but there seems to be 
no example of the letter with the curl over to the right at the 
top of the stroke ;* indeed, as it stands, the letter is too like an 
L to be read as anything else. It must then be upside down, 
and there are fairly close parallels to the letter in this form in 
the writing-books of Martin Billingsley, Edward Cocker, John 
Daniel, and John Davies of Hereford. 

But this leaves us with the final problem—why is the J re- 
versed ? 

It has been suggested to me that this was done because the 
monogram—particularly the smaller type used on bindings (fig. 
3)—sometimes appears upside down, when the reversed J is 
right side up. This does not seem very probable, for all forms 
of the monogram appear much oftener upright. 

It occurs to me that James may have wished to imitate the 
monogram of his cousin Louis XIV, whom he loved and admired 
above all other men;‘ but the idea seems almost too puerile 
even for the man who believed that he could disorganize the 
whole administrative system of the country by dropping the 
Great Seal into the Thames on his flight in 1688 ; and unless 
some fresh evidence is produced, we shall probably never know 
for certain why James turned his initial, as well as his kingdom, 
upside down. 


* In his English Heraldic Bookstamps, 1909, p. 254. 

* The letter is found with this flourish on the title of Thomas Watson’s 4 copy- 
book enriched with a great variety of the most useful and modish hands, 1683: 
reproduced by Sir Ambrose Heal in The English Writing-masters, Cambridge, 
1931, pl. xiv. 

3 Sir Ambrose Heal has kindly looked through his own collection of writing- 
books for me, but without result ; and my own researches at the British Museum 
have been equally fruitless. 

4 Mrs. Higham, op. cit., pp. 88 and 111. 











Some Pre-Conquest Stone Carvings in Wessex 


By F. Corrriitt, M.A. 
[Read 22nd March 1934] 


ILLUSTRATING this paper are photographs of a number of pre- 
Conquest stones, probably fragments of cross-shafts, carved 
with conventionalized zoomorphic designs of a kind found 
mainly, though not exclusively, within the confines of the ancient 
kingdom of Wessex. A few tentative suggestions as to the date 
and stylistic origins of these carvings are here put forward, and 
a list is appended of all such stones of whose existence I am 
aware. The fragments at Glastonbury, Tenbury, and Shaftes- 
bury have not previously been published, and I am indebted 
to Mr. A. W. Clapham and Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler for bringing 
them to my notice. The photographs were taken by Mr. Brian 
C. Clayton, whose death was a serious loss to photographic 
recording in the service of archaeology. 

The fragment preserved at Colerne in Wiltshire (pl. xv, 1) 
shows to the best advantage most of the features that characterize 
the rest of the series, and on stylistic grounds it may indeed be 
considered as the earliest surviving example. For these reasons 
it may be dealt with first. The upper part of a panel survives, 
showing two serpentine beasts symmetrically disposed. These 
beasts are surrounded by interlacing bands which are probably 
the continuations of their tails. At the junction of the forelegs 
with the body are three concentric circles, which are probably 
intended to give the effect of a spiral, while each paw has three 
claws or toes. The eyes, prolonged towards the back, are ren- 
dered with much precision, and so are the jaws and the ears. 
A raised beading emphasizes the outline of the bodies, and a 
similar beading forms a midrib. On either side of the midrib 
the surface of the body is enriched by oblique ridges and 
furrows. As to the general character of the work, it may be 
said that there is little gradation of relief, and the figures stand 
out boldly from the background, without having any organic 
connexion with it. The effect of the whole is unsculpturesque, 
and suggests a copy in stone of a motive usually applied to some 
medium—almost certainly metal—suitable for the working of 
delicate and elaborate detail. 

Another fragment at Colerne (pl. xv, 2), although bearing a 
strong featural resemblance to the first, is of inferior design and 
workmanship, and it may be of comparatively late date. The 
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panel is overcrowded with detail, and the irregular interlace is 
particularly noticeable. The furrowing of the bodies is here 
partly replaced by an enriched chevron. 

On one face of the cross-shaft at Tenbury, Worcestershire 
(pl. XVI, 4), the furrows are replaced by chevrons, and such decora- 
tion is seen in a simpler form on a panel, with one convoluted 





e- beast surrounded by interlace, at Ramsbury, Wiltshire (pl. xvi, 
d 1); another face, however (pl. XVI, 2), shows parts of two bold 
id and effective zoomorphic compositions in which the furrows 
nt reappear, although there is no midrib. 
te The fragment from the site of Shaftesbury Abbey (pl. xvi, 2) 
id is a coarse and degenerate example; the midrib is retained, but 
m the lightly incised furrows are irregular and there is no beading 
S- or double outline. 
od The Glastonbury fragment (pl. xvi, 1) shows how some of the 
ig above-mentioned features—the beading forming a double out- 
an line, the furrows, the treatment of the eye, and the interlacing 
‘iC bands with a groove along the middle—could be applied to a 
form other than a serpentine beast. The long-necked bird (as 
1) it appears to be), surrounded by interlace, was probably one of an 
ze opposed pair. Here it may be mentioned that on a cross-shaft 
be built into the church at Wroxeter, Salop, an Anglian beast has 
ns beading, furrows, and joint-spiral, while another example of the 
eS, transference of Colerne features to fantastic but non-serpentine 
Se forms occurs at Acton Beauchamp, Herefordshire." 
sly Thus, with the exception of a few examples in the west mid- 
gs lands, the Colerne style, as it may be termed, is found only in 
ly Wessex. The existence of such a style in Wessex was indeed 
ee recognized by J. Romilly Allen over thirty years ago.’ Its 
n- decoration is based solely on conventionalized zoomorphic 
rs. motives and on interlace. The latter is of no very ingenious 
1a character, and it is from a study of the zoomorphic motives that 
rib the origins, connexions, and chronology of the style have to be 
nd determined. 
be In regard to these motives the question of Scandinavian in- 
nd fluence arises. Collingwood has referred to Colerne as ‘ quasi- 
nic Jellinge’, and I am aware that the stylistic and chronological 
ue, implications of that epithet might still meet with acceptance. 
me The earliest members of the series would thus be put at a date 
of not earlier than the end of the ninth century, and they would 
all be considered as products of Anglo-Scandinavian art, in 
"4 . which indeed the foreign element predominated. The ribbon- 
in 


* Royal Commission Hist. Mons., Herefordshire, ii, pl. 18. 


‘he * Reliquary and Illus. Archaeologist, viii, 256. 
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like bodies surrounded by interlace, the double outline, and the 
joint-spiral—although the last is rare—are all features that 
might be adduced in support of this view, while on the chrono- 
logical side it might be pointed out that the stone at Shaftesbury 
is not likely to be earlier than the foundation of the abbey there 
by King Alfred, nor that at Ramsbury earlier than the founda- 
tion of the see of Ramsbury in 909. 

Certain other considerations, however, have to be taken into 
account. It has been remarked that the first stone at Colerne 
suggests a copy of a motive which is at home in metal-work, 
and a search for analogies in this medium leads one to some of 
the productions of Irish art, notably the Tara brooch. The 
zoomorphic decoration of this latter reminds one of Colerne not 
a little; the similarities are not confined to the general arrange- 
ment of the composition, but may be noticed also in such details 
as the eye prolonged backwards, the raised beading of the out- 
line, the oblique losin, and the elaboration of the junctions 
of the limbs, while even the tripartite paws seen on the brooch 
have their simplified counterparts on the stone. The Tara 
brooch belongs to the eighth century. 

There are also parallels nearer home, in the art of manuscript 
illumination. An initial IN (fig. 1) from the Rome Gospels’ 
shows a ribbon beast with gaping jaws and eye pointed towards 
the back, while a heavy outline to the body gives much the same 
effect as a beading in stone or metal; the long winding body, 
treated with transverse strokes, is broadest at the shoulder, 
where the junction of the foreleg is marked by a small spiral, 
from which there also grows a wing. All these features save the 
last are already familiar, while even the last finds its counter- 
part in the wings attached to two serpentine bodies in the stone 
carvings at Dolton, Devonshire, which certainly belong to the 
Colerne school. Another initial from the same manuscript” has 
panels of zoomorphic decoration, in one of which are two beasts 
with their long tails passing through each other’s jaws; each of 
them has an attenuated foreleg, and behind the junction of this 
the body has transverse strokes between thick outlines. This 
manuscript is southern English work of the latter half of the 
eighth century. Moreover, the decoration of a Table of Canons 
in the St. Petersburg Gospels,’ a manuscript of the same prove- 
nance and period, partly consists of beasts with long sinuous 
bodies and joint spirals, and in many cases the head with its 


* Vatican Library, Barb. lat. 570; H. Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Minia- 
turen, pl. 316b (fol. 51 a). 


* Op. cit. pl. 315 (fol. 80a). 3 Op. cit. pl. 321 (fol. 12). 
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pointed snout is shown as seen from above, the prominent eyes, 
pointed towards the back, being side by side. The same motive 
may be seen at Tenbury (pl. xvi, 4) and Dolton. 

In view of these analogies, a comparatively early date—cer- 
tainly pre-Viking—is here claimed for such works as Dolton, 
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Fic. 1. Initial from the Rome Gospels 
(After H. Zimmermann) 


Tenbury, and the earlier of the two at Colerne. The evidence 

so far has been derived from the arts of metal-working and 

illumination, but it is confirmed by certain features presented 

by the art of stone-carving itself. Thus it sometimes happens 

that the characteristics of the Colerne group are found side by 

side with, or even applied to, decorative forms derived from the - 

pre-Viking art of Northumbria. These hybrids form a class 

apart from the Colerne group proper, and, as might be expected, 

they are mainly distributed farther to the north. Examples at 

Wroxeter and Acton Beauchamp have already been mentioned. 

The Wroxeter cross-shaft also bears a panel of vine-scroll which 

may not be much later than the vine-scrolls of the late eighth 

century at Breedon on the Hill, Leicestershire." To the same 
century is assigned the well-known cross-head at Cropthorne, 


* Archaeologia, \xxvii, 219. 
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Worcestershire, on which are zoomorphs with double outlines 
and furrows. The Acton Beauchamp cross-shaft is a work of 
thesamestyleand period. Moreover, the cross-shaft at Hackness, 
Yorkshire, although much farther north than any of the above- 
mentioned examples, may be borne in mind in this connexion. 
It must date from before the conquest of Northumbria by the 
Danes in 867, and it has, besides an Anglian vine-scroll, two 
beasts with furrows and double outlines. It would appear that 
Hackness and the others, and also the West Saxon group, all 
belong to Hiberno-Saxon art of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
and that the peculiarities of their zoomorphic decoration, al- 
though bearing some resemblance to those of the Jellinge style, 
already formed = of the repertory of English artists before 
the formation of the Danelaw in the late ninth century. The 
resemblance just mentioned need not be surprising, in view of 
the fact that the Jellinge style itself was derived from Irish art. 

If all this be granted, it follows that Scandinavia did not exert 
such a widespread influence on English art as has often been 
supposed. The cross-shaft from St. Oswald’s Priory, Gloucester,’ 
may be taken as a case in point.. Brondsted? claims this as an 
example of Scandinavian influence, on account of the double 
outlines and cross-hatching of the animal forms; yet in regard 
to the Cropthorne cross-head, which shows the very same features, 
he raises no question of any such influence, and he merely cites 
it as an example of a certain stage—not the last—in that dis- 
integration of the Northumbrian vine-pattern which had run its 
course before the encounter with Scandinavian art. His date for 
the Gloucester stone—close of the ninth century—may be right; 
but his association of some of its features with motives that were 
entering (or re-entering) the country as a result of the Danish 
invasions cannot be upheld. Resemblances between Gloucester 
on the one hand and the Colerne group, with hybrids like 
Wroxeter and Cropthorne, on the other are obvious, and carry 
more weight than the slighter resemblances which this cross- 
shaft bears to some undoubted products of Anglo-Scandinavian 
art. It should be remarked here that although the foreign 
artists, when at home in Scandinavia, working in wood or metal, 
used freely the above-mentioned cross-hatching or similar de- 

* The fragment of a cross-shaft at Sutton-on-Derwent, Yorks. (Yorks. Arch. 
Mag. xxix, 238), cannot be called a typical example of Viking art, in spite of its 
probable date (¢. 1000) and locality. It has many features that recall southern 
English work, and the very fact that it is exceptional in its own district negatives 
its possible use as an argument against the thesis maintained here. 


* Archaeologia, \xxiv, 245; Bristol and Gloucs. Arch. Soc. Trans. xiii, 122. 
3 Early English Ornament, 218. 
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vices in their zoomorphic designs, the stone-carvers of the 
Danelaw—whether they were foreigners or Englishmen working 
under foreign influence—do not seem to have done so; their 
works do not often show any adornment of the animal’s body 
other than double outlines and joint-spirals. Possibly the differ- 
ence of material has something to do with this. 

Having postulated the independence and the comparatively 
early date of this West Saxon style of zoomorphic decoration, 
we may now attempt to outline its history. For this the available 
material is admittedly scanty, but there are a few chronological 
landmarks which are fairly certain. Colerne, which has all the 
appearance of being the earliest of the series, may be assigned by 
the analogies with manuscripts and metal-work to the close of 
the eighth century. Comparison with Irish metal-work, how- 
ever, must not imply that an inspiration exclusively Irish is 
assumed here. If indeed many of the dominant features of Irish 
art first arose on English soil—and in view of the Northumbrian 
origin of such a work as the Book of Lindisfarne it appears 
likely that this was the case "—then Colerne may equally well 
be a product of a school of decoration which was not confined 
to Ireland, but was common to both countries. 

Examples of the style as it appears in the ninth century are 
not numerous, although its connexion with such ninth-century 
works as Wroxeter and Cropthorne has been noticed. Probably 
Dolton and Tenbury may be assigned to this period. 

The foundation of the see of Ramsbury in 909 almost certainly 
gives an upward chronological limit for the group of carvings 
at that place, while a small fragment from Wells is similarly 
dated. The fragment from Shaftesbury may date long after the 
foundation of the abbey there by King Alfred, and the second 
stone at Colerne and the West Camel cross-shaft (pl. xvii, 2) also 
appear to be late. 

It seems probable that the Colerne style still survived in 
Wessex at the end of the tenth century, which is about the date 
of the well-known gravestone at Bibury, Gloucestershire.” If 
the two masks at the top of this panel are excepted, the com- 
position as a whole is seen to be in the Colerne tradition, as is 
shown by the symmetrically disposed serpentine bodies and the 
animal heads with open jaws at the bottom of the panel. The 
details belong, however, to the Anglo-Scandinavian Ringerike 
style, the scrollwork of which takes the place in the field of the 
interlace seen on the earlier monuments. 

* Cf. A. W. Clapham in Aztiguity, viii, 43. 
* Proc. Soc. Antig. xxvi, 65. 
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The possibility of a survival of the style after the Norman 
Conquest cannot be fully discussed here. The survival of certain 
other features of pre-Conquest art, and their appearance in Anglo- 
Norman sculpture,’ shows, however, that such a possibility 
must be borne in mind. It may be added that twelfth-century 
grotesques at Aston* and Bridge Sollers,> Herefordshire, 
bear some resemblance in detail to the West Saxon series. 

In conclusion, certain cultural and historical aspects of the 
Colerne style may be emphasized. Its products show a re- 
appearance, if not a survival, of decorative forms—those of 
Salin’s Style [I—that were well known in these islands before the 
advent of Christianity. In this they differ from the early carvings 
of Northumbria. As is well known, the plant and animal motives 
of these latter derive from oriental or Mediterranean sources, 
and so represent foreign cultural influences coming into play 
after the conversion. In south-western England there are no 
surviving monuments comparable in date with the earliest 
Northumbrian high crosses,* but when such works as Colerne 
appear, a century or more later, they are seen to, be in a style 
which is ultimately of native origin. The Teutonic preference 
for conventional zoomorphic decoration has survived the con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, and nowcharacterizes 
works executed in a medium other than those employed by the 
pagan craftsmen. 

Although it might be conceded that the later works of the 
style are not unaffected by contemporary Anglo-Scandinavian 
art, with the products of which they have some features in 
common, the earlier examples belong to a school of decoration 
which not only preceded the Viking invasions but also survived 
them. This is not improbable on historical grounds. Scattered 
though these stones are, they are all to be found in the southern 
counties and the west midlands, the very parts of the country 
that remained under English rule during the period of the 
Danelaw. The Danes failed to conquer Wessex at the end of 
the ninth century, and the unbroken political independence of 
the kingdom is reflected in the continuity of its artistic tradition. 


The following list is confined to carved stones which show nothing but 
interlace and serpentine beasts having the particular features noted above. 


* A. W. Clapham, Eng. Romanesque Architecture after the Conquest, pp. 139-41. 

* Roy. Comm. Hist. Mons., Herefordshire, iii, pl. 16. 

3 Ibid. pl. 139. 

4 There is, however, some literary evidence that such monuments existed in 
the south in the early eighth century (Clapham, Eg. Romanesque Arch. before the 
Conquest, 61-2). 
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An exception is made in the case of Dolton, where a human head appears 
on one of the panels, but such stones as Glastonbury, Bibury, and Wroxeter 
are not included. The localities are given in alphabetical order. 


CoterneE, Wilts. (2). Wilts. Arch. Magazine, xxvii, 46, and this paper. 

Dotron, Devon. Reliquary and Illus. Archaeologist, viii, 243. 

Frome, Somerset. Clifton Antiq. Club Proc. vi, 123. This fragment 
shows two beasts among interlace ; one of them is of true serpentine 
character, but the other may have been a quadruped of a more natura- 
listic form. 

Ramssury, Wilts. (2). Wilts. Arch. Magazine, xxvii, 44, and this paper. 

RowseRrow, Somerset. C. Pooley, Old Crosses of Somerset, 8. 

SHAFTESBURY, Dorset. This paper. 

Sreventon Manor, Hants. V.C. H. Hants, ii, 238. No illustration. 

Tensury, Worcs. This paper. 

WELLs, Somerset. Archaeologia, \xv, 112. 

Wesr Camet, Somerset. Somerset Arch. and N. H. Proc. xxxvi, part 2, 
70, and this paper. 














An Aeneolithic Occupation Site at Playden, 
near Rye 
By H. J. Cueney 


THE site is in the parish of Playden, near Rye, Sussex, about 
300 yards south-east of Mockbeggar House, and covers the top 
of a detached knoll which projects from the watershed between 
the Tillingham valley and the levels of Romney Marsh. The 
knoll is about 150 ft. above sea-level. No fewer than five springs 
rise within a short distance of the site (fig. 1). 

The subsoil belongs to one of the geological formations of 
the Wealden series, viz., the Hastings Beds, represented at 
Mockbeggar by the Wadhurst Clay which contains extensive 
patches of sand and, in particular, pockets of a very fine white 
sand. One of these pockets is quite close to the site. It is of 
special interest that while the soil of the spur is mostly sand 
there is one protruding patch of hard yellow clay, and it is pre- 
cisely on this patch that the prehistoric people formed their 
settlement. 

Under the Wadhurst Clay, which here is only a few feet in 
thickness, there is over a hundred feet or so of sandstone form- 
ing the Ashdown Sands, well exposed at Point Hill in the 
parish. 

SITE A (fig. 2) 

A trial trench dug through the centre of the site exposed, 
below a foot of surface soil, a layer of sandy loam—apparently 
drift sand from the neighbouring surface soil—containing flint 
flakes and implements; fragments of charcoal, pieces of broken 
sandstone (a proportion burnt red); sherds of pottery, mostly 
prehistoric, though some were of medieval date; and some 
pieces of broken iron slag. There was also a feature which 
deserves to be mentioned separately, viz., the numerous frag- 
ments of ferruginous sandstone, about the size of the broken rock 
used for mending modern roads, so numerous that every spade- 
ful brought up several. 

Though I have differentiated between the layer of surface 
soil and the layer of sandy loam, which I shall hereafter call the 
‘occupation layer’, in reality the one merged into the other so 
that no stratification was visible. 

Under the occupation layer, about the middle of the area, 
there was a layer of very fine white sand, evidently not a natural 
deposit as it contained numerous particles of charcoal and burnt 
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rock but no pottery sherds and no worked flints, in fact, no 
flints at all, with the exception that one spot produced six rough 


flint cores, patinated white. This white sand layer was about 
g in. in thickness and covered the middle of the area to about 
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Fic. 1. Map of neighbourhood of site near Playden 


15 ft. from the outer edge. The white sand may have been 
brought from a natural deposit in the near neighbourhood. 
Lying on top of the Wadhurst Clay under this layer were several 
flint flakes, quite black and unpatinated, made from beach- 
pebbles. 

A continuation of the trial trench led to the discovery of an 
enclosing ditch around the site. This had become so silted up 
in course of time as to be quite invisible on the surface of the 
field. The ditch had an average width of 5 ft., and original 
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depth about 2 ft. 6 in. The diameter of the area enclosed was 
65 ft. (pl. xrx, 2). 

As in the interior of the area, so also under the surface soil 
covering the silted ditch there was a foot or more of sandy loam 
(the ‘occupation layer’), containing numerous flint implements 
(mostly scrapers), ‘ pot-boilers’, fragments of burnt sandstone, 
patches of wood ash and charcoal (some 4 or ¢ ft. in diameter, 
but only an inch or two in thickness), and sherds of prehistoric 
pottery. In Mr. Stuart Piggott’s report on the pottery found, 
vessels A 3 and A 4 came from this layer. 

Under the occupation layer and filling the ditch was fine 
white sand, apparently placed there at the same time as the 
white sand on the enclosed area. Except for an occasional 
patch of wood ash the white sand was sterile. 

At the bottom of the ditch, under the white sand filling, was 
much charcoal and burnt timber, one patch extending for a 
distance of about 15 ft. These remains were of oak and, in 
some cases, were 5 or 6 ft. long and from 1 to 6 in. in diameter, 
and gave the impression that they might have been the timbers 
of a hut, or huts, destroyed by fire. From the clay at the bottom 
of the ditch came a triangular arrow-head of fine workmanship 
and pottery A 1, both on the south-east side (fig. 3, no. 6). 

Another arrow-head of a leaf-shaped form came from the 
inner side of the ditch, above the white sand filling (fig. 3, no. 5). 
From the ditch, in the occupation layer which covers it,came the 
bottom stone of a saddle-quern and, near by, the fragments of 
what apparently had been the top stone. 

On top of the white sand covering the centre of the area were 
three small groups of sandstone blocks, apparently three small 
pavements, or parts of a partially destroyed pavement. Flint 
flakes and chips were noticeably more numerous in their vicinity, 
so they may have been places where the flint-knappers worked. 

The quantities of flint flakes, outside flakes, and cores (45 lb. 
of unworked flint flakes have come from the area) seem to 
justify the view that one of the occupations of the inhabitants 
was the manufacture of flint implements. Though the majority 
of the outside flakes have been struck off flints derived from the 
Chalk formations, a considerable number has come from beach 
boulders. 

Under the white sand layer and below one of the groups of 
blocks was a hollow, or pit, in the underlying Wadhurst Clay 
about 8 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and 1 ft. 6in. deep, filled with 
sandy loam intermixed with fragments of charcoal and burnt 
rock, and some flint flakes. 
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Fic. 2. Plan of prehistoric site near Playden 
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The most interesting thing about this hollow was the wall of 
sandstone blocks which lined its southern side. This wall was 
two courses high and slightly curved in plan. There was such 
a short length of the wall that it is difficult to imagine its 
purpose except that it was meant as a retaining wall to the 
hollow on that side, or was the substructure of a hut (pl. x1x, 1). 

About 18 ft. to the north of the above hollow, and also under 
the white sand layer, was another of about the same dimensions 
dug out of the clay and similarly filled with sandy loam. This 
hollow had no trace of a built-up wall. 

On the west and, as it were, connecting these two hollows, 
were four circular marks of yellow clay in the white sand, each 
about one foot in diameter, which may mark where wooden 
posts had stood. If so, these posts must have been standing 
when the white sand was placed around them, or the circular 
patches would not have shown on the top of the white sand 
layer. 

—— the white sand and on the clay subsoil were several 
patches of wood ash and charcoal as of wood fires, and one 
patch had four pot-boilers lying by it. 


HEARTH, SOUTH OF SITE A 


After site A was cleared, a trial trench was dug in a southerly 
direction from the outside edge of the ditch and, at a distance 
of about 9 ft., an irregular patch of burnt rock was found inter- 
mixed with wood ash and fragments of charcoal of what un- 
doubtedly had been a prehistoric hearth. The patch was 3 ft. 
long by 2 ft. wide, and by it I discovered a rough flint scraper 
and two pot-boilers. 

About 3 ft. away was a hole in the clay containing various 
flint flakes—one a square-ended scraper—and small pieces of 
burnt rock. 

In the centre of the enclosing ditch of site A, opposite the 
hearth, was a big block of sandstone. 


THE EAST-WEST DITCH 


A trial trench dug northwards from site A immediately struck 
another ditch, 2 ft. wide by 1 ft. deep, and extending indefinitely 
westwards and eastwards. It was filled with the usual loamy 
sand, containing the usual flint flakes, including two or three 
scrapers, and ordinary fragments of burnt rock. Lying in the 
top soil layer above the ditch were several sherds of a pre- 
historic pot, of a thin, black ware. This ditch was apparently 
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made after the ditch enclosing site A, as it is slightly curved in 
plan and so avoids cutting into this latter ditch, though it comes 
within one foot of it. 


SITE B 


This east-west ditch was followed eastwards until it crossed 
the boundary of the field into an adjoining orchard. 

Before this happened, however, it crossed, or was crossed by, 
another small ditch of the same dimensions running north and 
south and then curving at each end eastwards so as to embrace 
a space 39 ft. wide and of a length unknown at present as the 
ditches cross the boundary into the adjoining orchard. 

Site B is of interest as it seems to have been a stockaded or 
fenced-in enclosure. All round the edge on the inner side of the 
enclosing ditch are holes for posts and for the bases of large 
stones, spaced out at intervals of about 12 ft. The post-holes 
were about 1 ft. in diameter (pl. xx). 

Filling the spaces between the posts and stones are the holes 
for stakes, irregularly spaced but roughly about 1 ft. apart. 
Some of the stake-holes slant outwards as if they had been 
pressed outwards from the inside. Two stake-holes contained 
fragments of charred, or carbonized, wood. The stakes appear 
to have been about 4 in. in diameter. 

Between the post-holes were found three worked flints and 
about a dozen flint flakes. 

A noticeable point is that so far there are no traces of hearths, 
pot-boilers, or sherds of pottery in the interior of the enclosure, 
which was presumably not inhabited by human beings but used 
as a cattle-pen or sheep-fold. 


DETAILS OF OBJECTS FOUND ON SITE A 


Flint 

45 lb. of unworked flint flakes. 

40 edged or serrated flint flakes. 

5 hammer stones. 

40 scrapers, 1 small thumb scraper with the unusual feature that part 
of the scraping edge is worked from one surface, and part from the other. 

25 lb. of pot-boilers. 

8 microliths. 

1 ‘strike-a-light’ with square end; the end itself and one corner have 
been much softened by use. 


Dr. Grahame Clark, F.S.A., writes: ‘The flint implements submitted 
by Mr. Cheney from his excavation at Playden do not appear to give of 
themselves any very definite indications of the date of the occupation of 
the site. They include numerous scrapers, a serrated flake, a “‘fabricator”’, 
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and a large leaf arrow-head of which one end is missing. Leaf arrow-heads 
are typical of Neolithic camps; they are also found, however, in later 
contexts. It is difficult to determine whether an arrow-head of triangular 
form is a finished specimen or a rough-out for a barbed and tanged form. 
The most interesting flint objects, apart from the leaf arrow-head, are five 
small points with the characteristic blunting of microliths (fig. 4, nos. 8-12). 
These flints exhibit every degree of patination and cannot on the score of 
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Fic. 4. Flint implements, Playden 


preservation be separated from the others. It is evident from the abun- 
dance of cores (fig. 3, nos. 1, 2) and small splinters of flint that much 
flint chipping took place on the site. At the same time we have not got 
stratigraphical evidence strong enough to prove definitely that the micro- 
liths necessarily belong to the same period as the main prehistoric occu- 
pation of the site.’ 

In addition, Dr. E. Cecil Curwen found among the flints from site A 
a flake which he describes as an ‘ end-of-celt’ flake, or axe-sharpening flake 
—a mesolithic feature comparable to the microliths from the same site 
(fig. 5). 

Pottery 

The prehistoric pottery discovered has most kindly been examined by 
Mr. Stuart Piggott, and his report thereon is annexed. 

Besides the prehistoric pottery, about 23 fragments of medieval pottery 
have come from the occupation layer. 
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Iron Slag 


In the same occupation layer have also come to light about 30 pieces 
of iron slag. 

Mr. John E. Ray, who has examined some of the slag, writes: ‘’The 
specimens you send are undoubtedly early Bloomery type, but they appear 
to have been broken at the ends at some distant date, and give one the 
impression they may have been brought there from another site on which 
they were made.’ 


Charcoal 


Mr. J. Cecil Maby, B.Sc., has examined about 28 fragments from 
site A and informs me that they have turned out to be all common oak 


IY 





Fic. 5. End-of-celt flake, Playden 


(Quercus robur L., or Q. sessiliflora Salisb.)—fragments of mature wood 
from the bole apparently, and one from a knot. Two fragments were 
not fully carbonized, but the wood had become compressed and was turn- 
ing to soft coal (lignite) since inhumation. 


Clay Daub 
Some 20 pieces of clay daub, baked by fire, have come from site A. 


Some of the pieces bear the impression of wattle, and suggest that they 
may have come from clay-daubed huts. 


In conclusion I must express my thanks to the owner of the 
property, Mrs. R. E. Monkhouse, and to the tenant, Mr. H. A. 
Ashbee, for permission to excavate; and also to Mr. L. A. 
Vidler, Mr. J. E. Ray, and Dr. Cecil Curwen for continuous 
hélp and encouragement. 
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REPORT ON THE POTTERY 


By Stuart Piccotr 


The pottery from Playden may be divided into two main groups, as 
described below : 


Group A 


Pottery from the silting of the circular ditch surrounding the site, which 
is, therefore, a primary deposit. The sherds from this horizon represent 
five vessels, details of which are as follows : 


(1) From south-east corner of ditch on bottom under white sand layer. 
Twenty-four sherds of remarkable pink ware with apparently no 
intentional admixture of grit as backing. This ware is very soft 
and crumbling, and the exterior face considerably decayed. A 
single sherd shows a simple unmoulded rim, and one or two show 
a slight shoulder similar to vessel no. 2, described below. At least 
seven fragments represent a flat base with a slight beading at 
the edge. The pot appears to have been decorated all over with 
haphazard finger-nail impressions, and one sherd at least has a 
pair of indentations made with the thumb and finger-nail together 
(fig. 6, a1). 

(2) West trench in hollow in underlying clay, 1 ft. 4 in. from the 
surface. Sixteen sherds of soft coarse clay with backing of sparse 
flint grit ; black core and interior, reddish exterior. Enough re- 
mains of this pot to make a restoration possible, the only doubtful 
points being the exact height and the diameter of the base. As the 
drawing shows, it is a small vessel with a simple rim and a slight 
shoulder below (fig. 6, a2). 

(3) South-west corner of ditch in sandy layer on top of white sand. 
Nearly half the upper part of a pot of rough but fairly hard ware, 
with very sparse flint grit ; black core, grey-black interior, reddish 
brown to black exterior. In the restored drawing (fig. 6, a 3) the 
only doubtful point is the height. The pot is clearly of the same 
type as no. 2, but has, on one sherd, a round unperforated lug, pro- 
bably one of a pair. 

(4) Sherd of the upper part of a vessel, probably originally round- 
bottomed with a slightly everted rim and an unperforated lug 
below. Good hard ware, grey interior, black and reddish-buff 
exterior, smoothed. Very sparse flint grit; same site as no. 3 
(fig. 6, a 4). 

(5) I'wo sherds of good hard thin grey ware with simple rim; very 
sparse fine flint grit. These sherds probably belong to the same 
vessel. Same site as nos. 3 and 4. 


The pottery forms a distinctly abnormal group, and it is difficult to 
draw parallels. No. 4 strongly suggests Neolithic A ware, but the other 
vessels are not so easily disposed of. The simple rims, slight shoulders, 
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flat bases, and lugs, are features which occur frequently in isolation in 
British prehistoric pottery, but the combination of these features seems 
practically unparalleled. A partial analogue is an isolated find of the frag- 
ments of a large vessel, of similar type to no. 2 from Playden, which was 
found in gravel digging at Ewelme, Oxfordshire, in 1932.’ As an isolated 
find, however, this does not give much assistance. 

While the lugs suggest kinship with Neolithic A ware, the flat bases 
are indicative of a later date, possibly the Early Bronze Age: the only 
flat base known in the Neolithic A culture is one from Abingdon, a site 
which is demonstrably late.’ 

A restored vessel from Woodhenge? has certain affinities to Playden 
no. 1, and the Woodhenge pottery is dated, by the presence of beaker 
fragments, as being Early Bronze Age. 

Further support of the Early Bronze Age dating is given by the finger- 
nail ornament on no. 1. Such ornament is definitely uncommon in Neo- 
lithic A wares, and while it does occur on Neolithic B pottery, the 
technique of its application is somewhat dissimilar from that of undoubted 
Early Bronze Age examples. The Playden vessel is in the Early Bronze 
Age technique, and a further point against Neolithic B connexions in the 
Playden pottery is the total absence of cord ornament. 

To sum up: while there may be certain elements of a Neolithic A 
culture represented in the Playden pottery, it seems, on the whole, more 


likely that the group must be placed in the Early Bronze Age. 


Group B 


This group consists of pottery from the sandy loam covering the interior 
of the site which, as it also contains later material (including medieval 
sherds), cannot be considered as a sealed layer. Such sherds of pottery as 
appear to be contemporary with those from the ditch are described below. 


(1) Six coarse heavy sherds, probably from one pot; black core, buff 
to brick-red surface, large grit. Of these, three call for special note. 
(a) Rim fragment with row of oblique finger-nail marks just below 

the edge (fig. 6, B 1). 

(b) Large sherd showing ‘ bevelled jointing’, indicating that the 
pot had been built up in successive rings, each pushed down 
upon that below. 

(c) Sherd with angle of a flat base. 

(2) Iwo rim fragments of coarse ware; black core and buff to grey 
surface, with large flint grits. “The rim is T-shaped in section, 
and on the much weathered outer surface of one sherd there 
appears to be an incised line (fig. 6, B 2). 

(3) Sherd of soft buff ware, decorated with roughly parallel incised 
lines (fig. 6, B 3). 

* Unpublished; examined at the British Museum by Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes 
and the writer in 1932. 

* Antiq. Fourn. viii, 461 ff., fig. 3 r and fig. 5. 
3 Woodhenge, pl. xxv, fig. 1. 
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(4) Two small rim fragments, one with large pyritic incrustation of 
pinkish buff ware; black core and few flint grits. The rim is 
simple and unmoulded (fig. 6, B 5). 

(5) Rim fragment of grey-black ware, with medium flint grit. Very 
slightly thickened rim (fig. 6, B 4). 
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SCALE OF INCHES 


Fic. 6. Pottery, Playden (4) 


(6) Three sherds, one showing the angle of junction with a flat base, 
of thin ware; grey to red with abundant grits, mainly derived 
from sand, but with some flint fragments. 

Little comment need be made on these sherds. No. 1 may be from a 
pot of similar type to nos. 1-3 of group A, while no. 2 is a rim type 
frequent in Neolithic A ware. It is, of course, clear that the evidential 
value of these sherds for dating the occupation is negligible. 


CONCLUSIONS 
By E. Cecit Curwen, M.A., M.B., F.S.A. 


Mr. Cheney has most kindly allowed me to keep in touch with the 
progress of his excavation at Playden, and has on two occasions enabled 
me to inspect the work and to examine his finds. He has further added 
to his kindness by allowing me to include in his report some tentative 
general conclusions regarding the nature and history of the site. 

Site 4. This is a continuous ring-ditch of 65 ft. internal diameter, 
surrounding what was apparently a habitation site and not a burial. There 
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was no entrance causeway. It would appear probable that the interior was 
occupied by a central circular hut, about 20 ft. in diameter, and that 
during its period of occupation the site was reconditioned by spreading a 
new floor of white sand over the greater part of the area within the ditch, 
and the reconstruction of the hut above the sand. At the same time the 
ditch was nearly filled with the same white sand, and this must have been 
intentionally done as the sand cannot have drifted in by natural processes, 
and its even distribution indicates human agency. One can only suggest 
that the occupants of the site found the clay knoll] too cold and wet, and 
attempted to remedy it in this manner. The suggested outline of the pre- 
reconstruction hut is shown by a broken circle on the plan (fig. 2). 

Site B. ‘This appears to be part of an enclosure fenced with wattles. 
It is natural to associate it in date with site A, but while this may be 
regarded as probable, no positive evidence of this has yet been found. 
Similarly there is no evidence as to the date or purpose of the east—west 
ditch, but it can scarcely be contemporary with site B. 

The date of Site 4. The approximately datable material from site A 
falls into three groups: (1) flints of mesolithic type, e.g., microliths and 
an end-of-celt flake ; (2) pottery and flint arrow-heads attributable to the 
Neolithic-Early Bronze Age overlap ; (3) medieval pottery and iron slag, 
the former datable about a.p. 1200. 

The site is geologically one on which mesolithic occupation is not un- 
expected, since the majority of such find-spots in Sussex are situated on 
sand ridges. It is likely, therefore, that the few flints of mesolithic type 
found here may antedate the ring-ditch settlement. 

The date of the latter is, however, certainly fixed by the pottery At 
and by the triangular arrow-head. The finds above the sand-filling of the 
ditch include similar pottery (A 3) as well as neolithic (A 4) and a leaf- 
shaped arrow-head, while the prehistoric pottery from the ‘occupation 
layer’ above the sand layer in the interior of the ring (Piggott’s group B) 
appears to be of a comparable date, suggesting (so far as the evidence goes) 
that the people who occupied the reconstructed hut were the same as those 
who had occupied the earlier one. Mr. Cheney tells me that, so far as he 
has been able to observe, the flints found below the sand layer, both in 
the ditch and in the hut-area, were exclusively derived from beach-pebbles, 
while those found in the chipping sites above the sand were to a large 
extent derived from chalk-flint from the Downs. At the present time the 
sea-shore is nearly 2 miles away, while the nearest point of the North 
Downs is 16 miles distant, and of the South Downs 25 miles. 

The presence of the iron slag is accounted for by the medieval pottery ; 
both are confined to the top-soil and can have no bearing on the date of 
the ring-ditch. 

Until the dating of the prehistoric pottery found at Playden is better 
understood it seems that one must tentatively assign the ring-ditch and its 
contained occupation-site to the Neolithic—Early Bronze Age overlap. 
The site provides three noteworthy peculiarities: (1) its unusual form, 
more suggestive of a barrow ; (2) its unusual situation in the Weald; and 
(3) its peculiar pottery. 












































Archaeological Investigations in Northern 
Ireland 


A Summary of Recent Work 


By E. Estyn Evans, F.S.A., Local Secretary 
for Northern Ireland 


Tue general expansion of interest in prehistoric archaeology 
has in recent years taken effect in Northern Ireland, where 
many rich fields await intensive exploration. A new phase of 
activity both among archaeological societies and independent 
workers has resulted in much promising research work. For the 
earliest periods held to be represented in the region Mr. C. Blake 
Whelan is contributing a series of papers to the Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy’ on the results of his researches on 
Mesolithic questions, and several key sites were investigated 
in 1934 by the Harvard Archaeological Mission, working under 
Mr. H. L. Movius. 

Already much new light has been thrown on several out- 
standing problems in Northern Irish chronology, e.g. the age 
of the much-discussed Bann culture. The co-operation of 
Dr. Knud Jessen of Copenhagen is gratefully acknowledged: Dr. 
Jessen is engaged on a botanico-geological survey of the Irish 
peats on behalf of the Committee for Quaternary Research in 
Ireland. Special importance is attached to his interpretation 
of the Cushendun section (co. Antrim), first examined by 
Burchell and Whelan in 1930, which Jessen regards as one of 
the most important post-glacial records in north-west Europe. 

Mr. Blake Whelan is actively pursuing his studies of the 
Rathlin Island industries: it may be recalled that he has found, 
at Ballynagard, an industry of pure Campignian facies associated 
with polished axes and Windmill Hill pottery. Other varieties 
of late Neolithic pottery were also discovered in 1934 else- 
where on the island. 

Several excavations have also been carried out under the 
auspices of the Belfast Municipal Museum in the years 1933 
and 1934. The Museum administers, through an Advisory 
Research Council, a grant of £50 made yearly by the Belfast 
Corporation in aid of prehistoric research in Northern Ireland. 
Under this scheme Dr. Wilfrid Jackson has continued, in 1934, 


* C. Blake Whelan, ‘ Studies in the Significance of the Irish Stone Age: the 
Campignian question’ (Proc. Roy. Irish Academy, xiii, sect. C, no. 7, 1934). 
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his previous year’s work on the raised-beach caves at Ballintoy, 
co. Antrim, as reported in Antig. Fourn. xiv (1934), 110. The 
new discoveries include great quantities of pottery of the Early 
Iron Age; and its typology and origins are being worked out by 
Miss M. Gaffikin, who has the researches of Mr. H. C. Lawlor 
on the apparently related ‘Souterrain ware’ of north-east 
Ireland as a basis. 

Miss Gaffikin is also engaged on the investigation of a rath 
or ring-fort near Saintfield, co. Down, where she has found 
sherds of Souterrain type among the stone foundations of a 
complex of hut-sites inside the rampart. The rath shows signs 
of two periods of construction: its single rampart is in places 
built over an older ditch. Work on the site is still proceeding 
(November 1934). Mr. Blake Whelan has examined a pygmy 
flint station on the lower slopes of the Castlereagh Hills, co. 
Down, overlooking Belfast. He reports that the somewhat 
degenerate culture represented is new to Irish archaeology. It 
compares closely with the industry of Ségor (Charente Inférieure) 
which is placed by Octobon between his second and third sub- 
divisions of the Tardenoisian. 

Under this scheme, too, the writer has continued, in co- 
operation with Mr. Oliver Davies of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, a series of excavations of megalithic monuments. 
These show remarkable development in certain parts of the 
region, and a survey of types and their distribution is progress- 
ing as part of the general field-survey of antiquities organized 
by the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club. Special attention is at 
present being given to chambered horned cairns, of which 
several varieties are known to exist in Northern Ireland. It is 
not long since monuments of this class were first definitely 
reported from counties Antrim and Down—though the magni- 
ficent example at Annacloghmullin, co. Armagh, long destroyed, 
has often been cited—but it can now be claimed that horned 
cairns constitute a very significant and early element in the 
megalithic civilization of north-eastern Ireland." 

Close parallels are to be found in the Clyde area and the 
Isle of Man. The chambers, normally three in number, are 
marked off by paired jambs and septal slabs, and open through 
a portal on to a paved forecourt distinguished by a semi-circular 


* No less than twenty-four examples have now been identified, apart from 
degenerate forms with one chamber only. Others occur in the Irish Free State; 
in cos. Monaghan, Louth, and Sligo, and probably elsewhere. Some 500 
megaliths have been listed for the six counties, and additions are constantly being 
made. 
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facade of standing stones. Earlier investigators had usually 
considered this feature to be the ruins of a stone circle. The 
‘horns’ of this forecourt are frequently set askew to the 
chambers, i.e. the axis of the chambers does not coincide with 
that of the facade. In many monuments part of the fore-court 
(of varying extent) was originally covered by the cairn, so that 
access to the portal was blocked. The shape of the horned 
cairns is as a rule parabolic, but some examples, perhaps the 
earliest, have straight peristaliths. The chambers carried vaulted 
roofs, but I know of none intact. 

The series of excavations began in 1932 with a horned cairn 
on Goward Hill, near Hilltown, co. Down, one of a fairly ex- 
tensive group of megaliths ranged along the foothills of the 
Mourne Mountains. This was organized by the Archaeological 
Section of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society, which has to its credit much pioneer work in the 
archaeology of north-east Ireland. A full report appears in the 
Proceedings of the Society for the Session 1932-3, and a short 
account, with plan, is published in Man, July 1933, 117. 
The chambers and forecourt at Goward yielded sherds of Neo- 
lithic type (characteristically with a high polish and relief-rib 
shoulder), but the bulk of the pottery found is considered to 
be of Hallstatt-La Téne date. The front chamber of the three 
had been filled, at a time subsequent to the erection and original 
use of the monument, with packed stones containing many 
small deposits of ox bones. The suggestion of a sacrificial offer- 
ing is strong. This may date from the Early Iron Age, but it 1s 
possibly much more recent. There is evidence of ox sacrifice 
in western Scotland and the Isle of Man within the last 300 
years. 

From a somewhat similar horned cairn at Ballyalton, near 
Downpatrick, co. Down (Man, 1934, 111), several varieties of 
Neolithic ware* were obtained in 1933. The most distinctive 
shape is a wide-mouthed round-bottomed bowl with rolled rim 
and high angular shoulder. Pots of this class are usually black 
and highly polished, but undecorated except for ripple ornament 
on the rim. The shape is closely paralleled by vessels from the 
Mull Hill Circle, Isle of Man (Antig. Fourn. xii (1932), 146-57). 
Some sherds of coarser ware have impressed ornamentation, and 
of special interest is the restored bowl, almost complete, found 
in the front chamber and illustrated (pl. xx1, 1). The colour is 
a grey-brown varying to reddish on the bottom; the paste 

' This term is used without prejudging the date, which may well be in the 
Early Metal Age. 
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fairly hard, the surface somewhat irregular in contour. Its 
dimensions are: height, 11-6:cm.; diameter of mouth (external), 
14-15 cm.; thickness) 9mm. The neck (6 cm. deep) takes 
the form of a truncated cone terminating above in a plain rim 
(gently splayed out) and springing from a slight shoulder which 
marks the limit of the rounded base. Immediately above the 
shoulder five vertical unpierced lugs are attached, standing out 
some 7 mm. from the wall of the vessel. Both in position, set 
so low down, and in number these lugs are unusual: this seems 
to be the first recorded example of an uneven number of lugs 
on a Neolithic bowl in the British Isles. 

The decoration consists of panels composed of irregular rows 
of shallow crescentic impressions probably made with a twig or 
bone of segmental cross-section. Mr. Stuart Piggott regards 
this decoration as an attempt to imitate ‘whipped cord’. There 
are seven rows of ornament between shoulder and rim, and 
others more widely spaced below the shoulder, extending almost 
to the base. Two rows extend down the vessel over each of the 
five lugs; some of these vertical strips are not set straight, 
but slant away to the right. The panelled arrangement of 
the ornament" as well as the shape of the vessel recall the 
ceramic style of the segmented chambers of west Scotland. 
Mr. Stuart Piggott writes: ‘The vessel is clearly a member of 
that group of Neolithic pots which includes those from Beacharra 
and Larne.’ One of the sherds from the Larne collection’, 
which were obtained from chambered cairns in that area, shows 
whipped cord impressions, arranged horizontally and vertically 
in alternating panels, on a pot which has the high relief 
shoulder; but none of the vessels of this distinctive shape from 
Ballyalton is ornamented on the body. A closer parallel to the 
decoration, both in arrangement and technique, is to be found 
on a round-bottomed urn from Lisalea, near Clones, co. 
Monaghan, now in the National Museum, Dublin. 

The bowl illustrated would appear to be a late example of 
the series to which it belongs, and its form clearly suggests 
kinship with the food-vessel. The shape is best matched by 
certain early food-vessels from Northern Ireland and west 
Scotland. A well-known example from Argyll (Abercromby, 
B. A. P.i, 239), though differing in shape, shows similar panels 
executed in much the same technique. On a food-vessel coming 


* Professor V. G. Childe has drawn attention to the alternating panels of 
horizontal and vertical lines on a vase from South Brittany (Archaeological Fourn. 
Ixxxviii, 54). 

* Piggott and Childe, Proc. P. 8. E. A. vii, 62-6, fig. 3. 
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its probably from Londonderry (Abercromby, 377) the panels are 
l), done with the finger-nail. On another from Forfar (Abercromby, 
es 387) they are executed in cord ornament. A parallel to the 
m vertical rows passing over lugs may be found in an urn of un- 
ch known provenance in the Farnham Museum (id. 2). In some 
he respects the Ballyalton bowl could be claimed as a missing link 
ut in the chain of evolution from Neolithic bowl to food-vessel 
et proposed by Reginald Smith (4rch, Ix11, 333-52), but it must 
ns be recognized that food-vessels have other elements in their 
gs make-up. 
The flints found at Ballyalton include many scrapers, mostly 
WS of the hollow variety, and a finely worked lozenge-shaped 
or arrow-head. A remarkable hoard or ritual deposit of flints was 
ds discovered in a stone-lined socket prepared to take one of the 
re upright stones of the facade (now missing). It comprises two 
id chipped axes, a large ovoid scraper or chopper, worked on one 
st face only, a saw-like blade, a core and 39 flakes, the last of 
he uniform shape (7-10 cm. long) and material. With the flints 
it, was a polished whorl of micaceous sandstone. Another unusual 
of feature of the monument is a roughly circular pit dug into the 
he packed stones of the cairn alongside the chambers : it contained 
d. dark earth impregnated with charcoal, and several sherds of the 
of same type as those found elsewhere on the site. All the dis- 
ra coveries made become the property of the Belfast Municipal 
2 Museum. 
a In 1933 Mr. O. Davies also excavated a burial site at Larga- 
ly linny, co. Fermanagh, where a skull was reported to have been 
ef found in the previous year. The importance of this site lies in 
m the fact that the ‘chamber’ is partly rock-cut. Mr. Davies 
ne reports: ‘The place appears to be a copy rather than even a 
id degenerate descendant of a megalith, probably of the horned 
O. cairn type. It consists of a natural tunnel, probably once a 
spring: this has been enlarged to a vaulted form by means of 
of a stone pick, and in it the body was laid. Outside was a small 
ts paved forecourt, and remains of dry stone walling on each side 
NV of the tunnel mouth; this may originally have extended across 
m the mouth itself. Only three infinitesimal pieces of pottery were 
Y, found.’ A short notice of this investigation appears in the Fourn. 
Is Roy. Soc. Ant. Ireland, \xiv, 146. 
ig During 1934 two megaliths have been excavated and several 
ia others planned: the results will be summarized in a later report. 
of Apart from valuable information on constructional details, the 
= work has resulted in the discovery, as shown above, of consider- 
able quantities of pottery and other cultural objects. This has 
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surprised many students of Irish megaliths, since in general so 
little has been found in more imposing monuments. All the 
cairns so far examined in Northern Ireland had been looted long 
ago and were in ruins: this very fact has preserved them from 
consecutive attacks of treasure hunters. 

Archaeological finds made during agricultural and dredging 
operations in recent years include a notable collection of flints 
and bronzes from the river Bann. Some of these have been 
illustrated in the Jrish Naturalists’ Fournal, iv, pl. 4. Several new 
souterrains have been added to a list already of astonishing 
length: one at Silversprings, near Templepatrick, co. Antrim, 
was examined by Miss M. Gaffikin and the writer, who obtained 
Early Iron Age sherds from the main chamber. 

The same workers have reported a Bronze Age cist burial near 
Ballyalton,’ co. Down, discovered in June 1933 by Mr. Adam 
Kelly, a farmer whose interest had been aroused by the cairn 
excavations in the same townland. The capstone, uncovered 
during agricultural work, had been raised on to its side and a 
food-vessel removed from the cist, but the burial was otherwise 
intact when the site was visited. The internal measurements of 
the cist, whose long axis runs NW.-SE., are 32 in. by 18 in.; 
the walls, of clean-splitting Silurian grit, average 144} in. in 
height. The capstone, measuring 4 ft. by 4 ft. 6in. by 7 in,, 
rested on horizontal slabs placed on top of the side-walls and 
slightly oversailing internally, so that the actual depth of the 
cist was nearly 2 ft. (pl. xx, 1). A rough pavement of five thin 
slabs covered the floor, resting directly on undisturbed soil, 
and near the centre was a conical pile of cremated bones which 
have been identified as those of an adult male of good physical 
form and muscular development. 

A slightly calcined flint flake, unworked, lay on the north-east 
side of the bones; anda core of precisely similar flint, unburnt, 
was picked up on the surface a few yards from the burial. The 
food-vessel, as related by the finders, occupied the eastern corner 
of the cist; it was empty and stood on its base (pl. xx1, 2). Its 
dimensions are: height, 44 in.; diameter of mouth (external), 
5% in.; diameter of foot, 2#in.; thickness of walls, 0-4 in.; of 
base, o-5 in. The vessel is fairly well made and symmetrical. Its 
squat bowl-like shape and ridged sides bring it under Aber- 


* The site is in the townland of Ballynagross Lower, although Mr. Kelly’s 
address is Ballyalton. Finds of this kind are fairly frequently made, but when 
reported to the Ancient Monuments Advisory Committee it is often too late to 
obtain accurate information even if the urn has escaped destruction. Very few, 
in consequence, have been described in any detail. 
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cromby’s Type C. The type is distinctively Irish, and a fairly 
close parallel is said to have come from a cairn at Mount 
Stewart, co. Down (Abercromby fig. 234). 

The ware is crumbly and contains grit and micaceous material. 
The exterior, carefully smoothed, is dark buff in colour, vary- 
ing in places to a deep brown tint; the inside is also dark buff, 
but the core is black. On the rim, which has a slight internal 
bevel, is a row of impressed triangles, based on the inside edge 
and continuous except for a gap of 2 in. The gently expanding 
lip carries a row of faint ‘maggot’ impressions, set obliquely, 
and immediately below is a shallow groove surrounding the pot. 
Another groove occurs half an inch below, and between the two 
is a zone of oblique maggots, consisting of two rows, sometimes 
three. The next hollow zone has the limiting grooves, enclosing 
a zigzag line executed in the same technique; the resulting 
triangles are left plain above the zigzag, but those be’ow carry 
four or more maggots. The next zone repeats the first, but has 
only one row of maggots, and the fourth, wider, has the second 
scheme reversed, that is with the upper triangles ornamented, 
the lower plain. A fifth band terminates in the flat base, on the 
edge of which a row of impressed triangles abuts. The base is 
unornamented. Between each zone is a narrow raised ridge, 
the upper two bearing impressed triangles, points upwards, the 
lower two plain. Of these lower two the first is not pronounced 
and the last is barely perceptible: it is really in false relief. 
Along the grooved lines are striations which suggest the use of 
a piece of wood cut across the grain. The maggots are done in 
whipped cord, and the individual threads of the transverse 
whipping can be detected in some of the impressions. 

A roughly circular glacial mound, some 30 yds. across and 
5-10 ft. above the level of a sloping field, had been selected as 
the site of the burial. The cist was sunk into the subsoil, its 
capstone flush with the lowest humus layer. It is probable that 
part of the mound above and around had been artificially raised, 
since the farmer had previously taken much soil away. For a 
parallel, at Killicarney, co. Cavan, see Abercromby, 8.24.P., 3, 
119. The cist is well constructed and typologically early, but 
the chronology of the Irish Bronze Age is very uncertain, and 
we now know that food-vessels persisted well into the late Bronze 
period." A date fairly late in the middle Bronze Age is likely. 
The pot has been presented by the owner to the Belfast Muni- 
cipal Museum. 


" See H. O’N. Hencken and H. L. Movius, ‘ The Cemetery-cairn of Knockast’, 
Proc. Roy. Irish Academy, xli, sect. C, no. 11, 1934. 
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Mr. H. C. Lawlor has recently investigated the circumstances 
of the discovery, by a farmer, of two urns at Knockahollet, near 
Armoy, co. Antrim. They were found inverted in a small earth- 
pit sunk below the original level of the soil underneath the 
vallum of a mote-and-bailey castle. The urns are bucket-shaped, 
but curve in towards the rim: they are of coarse ware, friable 
and unornamented, and heavily sooted inside. No other finds 
were made on the site, and the nature of the deposit remains 
obscure. Mr. Lawlor regards them as of an earlier period than 
his Souterrain pottery, and they probably belong to the late 
Bronze Age. The urns remain in the hands of the finder: it 
may be possible to examine them in detail later." 

The Belfast Municipal Museum has lately acquired a carved 
stone (pl. xxi, 2) of the general class so well known from the 
round-chambered cairns of the Boyne and Lough Crew. The 
stone comes from the townland of Ballyaughian, near Hilltown, 
co. Down; it was recorded at the end of last century (Udster 
Fourn. of Archaeology, N.S. iv, 188) but the rubbing there illus- 
trated makes the carvings into spirals. Though they bear a 
superficial resemblance to spirals, they consist of groups of con- 
centric circles with a cup-hollow at the centre and a radial channel 
or gutter cutting through the circles. The stone is a coarse 
granite, and it had been built into a wall constructed against 
one side of an earthen rath. It may well have come from one 
of the megalithic cairns of the locality; the site of its discovery 
is less than half a mile from the Goward cairn referred to above, 
and it may be noted that a loose stone found on that cairn was 
decorated with lozenges. These are the only carved stones of 
this class known from co. Down, but a very handsome stone 
found at Carrickrobin, co. Louth, in 1932 (Co. Louth Arch. Fourn. 
vii), now in the National Museum at Dublin, gives a link with 
the New Grange group. The same device—cup and rings with 
radial channel—has been lately observed on one of the roof- 
stones of a circular chambered cairn at Carnanmore, near Torr 
Head, co. Antrim. This is the only example of its kind from 
the county. 

For the benefit of those who may wish to have further in- 
formation on any of the discoveries mentioned above, a list is 
appended of the periodicals in which fuller accounts have 


* Postscript: The urns are now in the Belfast Museum. They are unlike any 
others in the collection, and their resemblance to certain south British and west 
Scottish urns strengthens the probability that we have to deal with an urnfield. 
The discovery is likely to prove highly important for the problem of the northern 
Irish late Bronze Age—early Iron Age transition. 
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1. Bowl from horned cairn, Ballyalton, co. Down (approx. 4) 





2. Food vessel from cist, Ballynagross Lower, co. Down (4) 
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appeared or will shortly appear: Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
Trish Naturalists’ Fournal, Proceedings of the Belfast Natural History 
and Philosophical Society, County Louth Archaeological Fournal. The 
writer wishes to make grateful acknowledgements to the follow- 
ing for help in the preparation of this report: Mr. C. Blake 
Whelan, Mr. Stuart Piggott, Miss M. Gaffikin, Mr. Oliver 
Davies, Mr. H. C. Lawlor, and the Curator and staff of the 
Belfast Municipal Museum. 









Trial Excavations in the East Suburb of 
Old Sarum 


By Joun F. S. Srone and Joun CuartTon 


Asovut 1540 John Leland wrote of the ruins of Old Sarum: 
‘ Ther was a paroch of the Holy Rode beside in Old-Saresbyri ; 
and an other over the est gate whereof yet some tokens remayne. 
I do not perceyve that ther wer any mo gates in Old-Saresbyri 
than 2: one by est, and an other by west. Withoute eche of 
these gates was a fair suburbe. And in the est suburbe was a 
paroch chirch of S. John: and ther yet is a chapelle standinge. 
... [her hath bene houses in tyme of mind inhabited in the 
est suburbe of Old-Saresbyri: but now ther is not one house 
neither within Old-Saresbyri, nor without it, inhabited.’ Since 
that date much work has been expended on Old Sarum itself,’ 
but it may be said with truth that the suburbs have received 
but scant, if any, attention. 

The site and surroundings of the East Gate are too well 
known to merit detailed description here (pl. xxi). It will be 
sufficient to mention that some tarm buildings, the Old Castle 
Inn, and a paddock attached thereto, now occupy the saddle- 
back connecting Old Sarum with Bishopsdown, and over this 
the main Amesbury-Salisbury road runs. This road was di- 
verted during 1931 and made to run a straight course between 
the farm and East Gate, the old road previously skirting the 
paddock and inn to the east. The construction of this new 
arterial road failed to reveal any features connected with Old 
Sarum except a number of fragments of pottery, some of which 
have been recently described by Mr. Frank Stevens, F.S.A.’ 
To compensate the farm for the loss of an entrance a small 
accommodation road was made a few yards to the east of the new 
main road and between the farm buildings and paddock. Twenty 
human skeletons were then unearthed, these being arranged 
in two parallel lines, the feet of one row being very nearly in 
contact with the modern concrete wall which encloses the pad- 
dock. In 1932 four more skeletons were found on the other 
side of the wall by the tenant of the inn, Mr. O. H. Barnes, 
whilst digging a cesspit in the extreme north corner of this 
paddock. These were removed by Mr. Barnes himself, and his 

* See Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 1910-16, xxili—xxviil. 
* Wilts. Arch. Mag. 1933, xlvi, 261. 
3 Ibid. 1932, xlvi, 98. 
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record, obtained the following day, appeared to warrant further 
excavation. Unfortunately it was too late either to corroborate 
or to disprove his observations, but it would appear that the 
skeletons were found with iron nails driven through certain of 
their extremities, e.g. through certain hands and feet, and in 
one instance through the head of a humerus. In two cases the 
nails had first been driven through pieces of roofing slate. The 
explanation of these unusual observations is probably a natural 
one. The graves hereabouts were subsequently found to have 
been dug through the ruins of a former building, and many 
roofing tiles and slates, some with nails still in them, were 
mixed with the contents of the graves. Inexperienced digging 
might thus account for the observed positions of these objects. 

A number of facts suggest that this site immediately outside 
the East Gate was formerly the main cemetery for Old Sarum. 
Thus references to the finding of burials in the immediate 
vicinity have been traced in the local Yournal.' Further, the 
present farmer of the Old Sarum farm, Mr. Wingrove, recalls 
that during ploughing operations last century in the fields on the 
other side of the old main road numbers of skulls had been dis- 
turbed and that these were carried, somewhat as trophies, on 
the handles of the ploughs. 

Prior to a description of the excavations subsequently carried 
out, it will first be necessary to record our indebtedness to the 
owners of the inn and paddock, Messrs. John Lovibond & Sons, 
for granting permission to dig, and to Mr. Owen H. Barnes 
for placing every facility in our way. Our acknowledgements are 


also due to Commander H. G. Higgins, D.S.O., R.N., Mr. 


' Salisbury and Winchester Fournal, April 7, 1834: ‘ Within these few days, 
several skeletons have been discovered by a party of labourers engaged in widening 
a path at Old Sarum, a little to the left of the Amesbury road. Notwithstanding 
the great length of time during which they must have lain there, owing to the 
dry nature of the soil and the situation of the place, they were in a fine state of 
preservation.’ 

Ibid., July 16, 1881: ‘On Thursday evening, while some excavations were 
in progress in the Recreation Ground near Old Sarum, a skeleton—believed to 
be that of a man about 30 years of age—was discovered. Some tiles lay near 
the feet. The grave where it was deposited had been cut out of the chalk. The 
skeleton, which is perfect except that several of the teeth have disappeared, is 
5 ft. 74in. long. It... was left untouched in the grave. The skeleton... 
has no appearance inconsistent with natural death.’ An element of romance 
attends the recording of this last burial. It was apparently photographed at the 
time, since the only extant copy known was discovered many years later in 
Guernsey by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., to whom we must express our 
thanks for bringing it to our notice. A copy has now been deposited in the 
Salisbury Museum. 
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Frank Bowle, and Capt. E. K. Hume, besides other willing 
helpers, for active participation in the digging; also to Mr. 
Frank Stevens, O.B.E., F.S.A., and to the Society of Antiquaries 
for generously providing grants which partly defrayed the cost 
of labour. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE AND EXCAVATIONS 


The site chosen for exploration lies in the extreme north 
corner of the paddock, just within the angle formed by the 
concrete wall, the exact position being at the base of the letter 
F in Farm on pl. xx. The surface of the ground here is prac- 
tically level, though it dips slightly to the north, and traces of 
a former cycle-racing track can be distinguished, the ground 
having been superficially cut for the purpose. 

It should be mentioned at the outset that one of the main 
difficulties experienced in the systematic exploration of the site 
was the number of very recent cesspits encountered. It was 
found to be impossible to approach these within a foot or so. 

The excavations were carried out during two separate periods 
of 1933. In August, graves nos. 1-8 and the Norman cesspit 
no. I were discovered and emptied, voluntary labour being then 
insufficient to complete cesspit no. II. In October three labourers 
were obtained for one week, and preliminary work consisted in 
confining the work to the more interesting and productive area. 
A trial trench cut from the northern corner across the paddock to 
the inn proved conclusively that nothing existed over the greater 
part, and this was confirmed by further trenching to the west. 
The chalk varied in depth from 1 to 2 ft. below the surface, and 
no objects, other than a few glazed medieval sherds, were 
found. 

On the other hand, the northern part of the site yielded 
ample evidence of former occupation; Norman cesspits, the 
remains of later buildings, and part of a cemetery being well 
concentrated together (pl. xxrv). 


THE NORMAN CESSPITS 


Four pits were located, but only two, nos. I and II, were 
completely emptied of their contents. Fortunately both were 
sealed in by the plaster floor of a later building and, since it 
was found possible to date the whole contents within fairly 
narrow limits, both will be described in detail. Reference to 
fig. 1 will indicate the shape and nature of these pits. 

A layer of earthy chalk-dust lay immediately below the turf 
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and mould, probably the remains of the fallen puddled chalk 
walls of a building. Large numbers of medieval roofing tiles 
and nails were mixed with this chalk-dust, and the whole mass 
lay on top of a hard plaster floor, 3 to 4 in. thick, which was 
continuous over both pits though in places it had broken away 
and sunk in the form of large slabs, due to the settling of the 
pits’ contents. In pit 1 one large slab, 3 ft. by 201n., had 
settled down g in. Prior, however, to this settling down of the 
floor, but subsequent to the presumed abandonment and collapse 
of the building, the area had been used as a cemetery, graves 
nos. 2 to 8 having been dug through this plaster floor. 

Three distinct periods can therefore be identified and these 
can be well seen in pl. xxv, 2. In the foreground is the square- 
cut grave no. 2, which had been dug through the plaster floor 
and lies half over the pit. Over the centre of the pit is skeleton 
no. 3 with the sunken slab of plaster in the background, and 
through the floor, of which the plaster had formed part, this grave 
had been dug. Any object found below these graves and plaster 
floor may therefore be considered as contemporary with the 
digging and use of the pits, since unwalled and unsheltered pits 
cannot remain open for more than one year without showing 
visible signs of weathering near the surface. To prove this 
point, one of the recently excavated flint mine shafts on Easton 
Down has been left open for such a period. During the winter 
months frost and rain have enlarged the surface diameter by 4 ft. 
The Old Sarum pits show no such signs of weathering, the 
walls being clearly marked and as vertical as when originally cut. 
They had certainly not been covered by a fixed shelter, since 
neither post-holes nor building materials of any kind were 
associated with the mouth of pit III, this last not being com- 
plicated by later buildings as were the others. 

Pit I was square in plan, and at the surface measured 5 ft. 
square. The chalk walls had been roughly hewn and were 
nearly vertical, the total depth from the present surface being 
19 ft. 6in. The base was flat and measured 4 ft. square. Seven 
feet down and in the north face a roughly squared hole, 20 in. 
wide by 24in. deep, opened into a gallery which connected 
with pit II. 

Pit II had been constructed on a somewhat different plan. At 
the surface it measured 7 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. with rounded corners, 
and the walls remained vertical to the base which was 12 ft. 2 in. 
from the surface. Presumably to increase the capacity and to 
compensate for the lack of depth, three short galleries had been 
made by undercutting the chalk walls, the plan of the base re- 
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sembling a short-armed cross. The one which connected with 
pit I was 4 ft. wide and 4 ft. long with a height of 5 ft. The 
roofs of these galleries had originally been horizontal, but with 
the lapse of time the entrances had become enlarged through 
collapse of the chalk. To facilitate the ingress and egress of the 
pit-sinkers, four small steps had been cut in the face of the 
north-west wall. These could not be traced higher since a flint 
wall of later construction ran across the northern face. 

It will thus be seen that these pits little resemble the garde- 
robe pits of the castle, in that they are not attached to buildings 
and are not steened. Without doubt they represent the refuse 
pits of the town as distinct from the ecclesiastical and military 
quarters. 

Contents of the Pits. The contents of the two pits were so 
similar that there is little doubt that they were contemporary. 
Soft dark earth occurred from top to bottom, but its continuity 
was broken by thin layers of chalk rubble which had obviously 
been thrown in periodically to render the air thereabouts less 
tainted. Nine feet from the surface of pit I, a layer of clean 
chalk rubble, 3 ft. 6 in. thick, separated the contents into two 
halves. This layer possibly resulted from the digging of pit II 
since, having pierced the wall of the former in making the 
gallery, it would have been easier to dispose of the excavated 
chalk in this manner rather than by raising it to the surface. 
Further, whilst this work was in progress it would have become 
necessary to seal in the contents of the pit already in use. This, 
therefore, implies a slightly later date for pit II. The chalk 
layer in pit I, however, in no way breaks the continuity of its 
infilling, since potsherds were found thus separated but forming 
part of the same vessel. In both pits the filling towards the bases 
became laminated, due no doubt to the liquid nature of the refuse 
disposed of. 

Besides a certain amount of charcoal and one small fragment 
of window glass large numbers of potsherds were scattered 
throughout the filling. These are described in detail below 
since the great majority have marked Saxon affinities and, as 
such, form a starting-point for the dating of local medieval 
ware hitherto only possible on typological grounds. It is unfor- 
tunate that such a minute proportion of the sherds found during 
the excavations in Old Sarum were described or even preserved 
for subsequent study. One peculiarity here worth noting is the 
surprising number of sherds which cannot be even partly re- 
constructed into vessels. It would appear that vessels broken 
in Old Sarum itself were not immediately disposed of as refuse, 
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but that only a representative sherd or so ever found its way 
into the pits. The great interest attaching to these sherds is 
twofold: first, they can hardly be later than the early twelfth 
century; and secondly, very few glazed vessels were then in 
use. Of the 970 sherds collected only 79 are glazed, i.e. 8-15 
per cent. 

Animal bones were as numerous and as fragmentary. These 
were submitted to Dr. J. Wilfrid Jackson to whom we would 
tender our grateful thanks for his appended report. 

Objects of metal are described in detail below. Here it need 
only be mentioned that the chief find was a silver penny of 
William the Conqueror (pl. xxv, 1) from the bottom of pit II 
(x on fig. 1). This is the first coin of this king found at Old 
Sarum, and the first time in which a datable object has been 
found in direct association with pottery on this site. 


THE BUILDINGS 


As already noted traces of buildings of later construction 
were identified above pits I and II. The ground was therefore 
trenched where practicable between the modern cesspits to 
determine the extent of the foundations, and the somewhat 
fragmentary results are plotted on pl. xx1v. It would appear that 
the remains of two buildings are represented, one immediately 
over pits I and II and the other to the east of it. Unfortunately 
the work of stone robbers had been so extensive that it was 
found to be impossible to plan the foundations with any great 
degree of accuracy. In some places all walls had been removed, 
chalk-cut trenches alone suggesting their former existence. 

The flint foundation of one wall was found to run diagonally 
across the north side of pit II. This had been laid deeply in the 
pit for security and had not sunk. That it could not have been 
an outside wall is evident from the existence of a plaster floor 
on both sides; and just as evidently it could have had no 
connexion with the pit itself since it would have been suspended 
in mid-air. In common with the remains of the other building, 
the walls had apparently been built of puddled chalk on flint 
foundations, though it should be mentioned that the latter were 
so defaced that they may well be but the remains of a core of 
cemented flint rubble. Chilmark stone had been used, as well- 
tooled fragments of it were plentiful. One carved piece from 
the filling of grave 5 is part of a moulding. Blocks of the local 
Hurdcote Greensand had also been used. Iron nails were abun- 
dant as were also fragments of roofing tiles of various materials: 
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rough red earthenware, some pieces partly glazed, thin slabs of 
Chilmark stone, bituminous shale (probably Kimmeridge), and 
Cornish slate." Fragments of glazed cockscomb ridge-tiles 
accompanied them. 

The building must, therefore, have been of no mean order, 
but it had fallen into ruins prior to the use of the ground upon 
which it stood as a cemetery. 

The building to the east of the latter was in no better state 
of preservation. The same large quantities of earthy chalk-dust 
filled the interior, proving that the walls above the flint founda- 
tions had also been made of chalk or that a chalk core had 
existed in them. Fragments of tooled Chilmark stone, includ- 
ing two pieces of an ornamental nature, Portland stone, a piece 
of dressed Purbeck marble, pieces of hewn Greensand, and the 
three types of roofing tiles were equally abundant. Another 
Norman cesspit lay below the well-preserved plaster floor but 
this was not emptied, sufficient only being removed to prove 
that the potsherds it contained were similar to those from pits 
Iand II. It may be noted here that the plaster floor of this 
building had been laid directly on top of the original turf. The 
humus below contained similar unglazed and scratch-marked 
sherds to those of the pits, in marked contrast to the highly 
glazed ware in the earth above. In the building to the west the 
floor had been laid on the chalk surface. 

A structural detail both interesting and problematical is the 
small bell-shaped pit Q which had been sunk through the 
plaster floor (fig. 2). This was faced, down to the original 
surface of the chalk only, with rough flint nodules. The pit, 
however, penetrated the chalk, the surface of which was smooth 
and clean, to a depth of 1 ft. 8 in. from floor level. On its 
western side and cemented to the flints was a low short wall 
built without foundations on top of the plaster floor. This con- 
sisted of a facing of well-chiselled stone on top of two courses 
of red tiles cemented together. It is thus evident that it was an 
integral part of the pit, though its original height was indeter- 
minable, traces of cement alone remaining on its upper side. 

The filling of this pit consisted of mould with a few flint 
nodules which had evidently fallen from the top courses. On 
the base lay two large pieces of roofing tile, proving that the pit 
had been open when the main building collapsed or was dis- 
mantled. Whatever its use had been it had thus formed part 
of the building and had not been subsequently constructed. 


™ We are indebted to Dr. H. H. Thomas for the identification of certain of 
the building materials found. 
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The building itself possesses one other interesting feature : 
that of its relationship to the surrounding cemetery. In no in- 
stance has a burial been found within it. Yet, on the other hand, 
the graves are very numerous and compact against its southern 
wall. Numbers of other graves have also been found on its 
north-western and eastern sides, with an apparent gap on its 
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western, which is in adirect line with the East Gate of Old Sarum. 
It is tempting indeed to suggest that the remains are those of the 
Chapel of St. John * alluded to by Leland. The orientation is 
in keeping with the suggestion, as is also the finding of frag- 
ments of carved stonework of thirteenth-century date and marble 
associated. Further, very few sherds were associated with the 
building. In the whole area excavated, including the trenches 
and graves but excluding the Norman cesspits, the total number 
of sherds amounts to only go, which is hardly in keeping with 
a dwelling.” The date of the destruction of the chapel is well 


* The 6in. O.S. Map (Wilts. LX VI, N.E., 1926 edn.) marks the positions of 
both a Hospital of St. John and a Church of the Holy Cross outside the East 
Gate, but inquiry at the Ordnance Survey Office has elicited the information that 
no reasons are known for these attributions. 

* Yet there are certain historical allusions to a House of Lepers in the vicinity. 
Richard de Otterbourne in 1361 left a bequest of twelve pence to a House of 
Lepers at Harnham as well as to that of St. John at Old Sarum (H. Hatcher, 
History of Salisbury, 1843, p. 92). Canon J. E. Jackson, in his paper on 
‘ Ancient Chapels of Wilts.’ (Wilts. Arch. Mag. x, 304), was of the opinion that 
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attested. —The commissioners of Edward VI visited the site in 
1548 and reported that ‘Richard Eston of Winterbourne 
Dauntsey hathe defaced the Chappell and solde the tyles there- 
in these ij monethes wiche was worth xxvjs. viijd.’’ Further 
documentary details relate to valuation only. 


THE CEMETERY 


The positions of the 24 identified graves are shown on 
pl. xxiv. These with the other burials found casually, but ex- 
cluding those disturbed by the plough on the other side of the 
old main road, bring the total number of burials to 49. Only 
one (no. 2) showed signs of coffin burial, in this respect differing 
considerably from the ecclesiastical cemetery of Old Sarum. 
No. 2 was a square-cut grave, whilst all the remainder had 
rounded ends. The remains of a wooden coffin were repre- 
sented by sixteen large-headed iron nails disposed at either end 
and in the centre near the pelvis. The remainder of the burials 
had apparently been merely shrouded in cerecloth, tied and 
gathered into a bunch above the head, since a mass of black 
tenuous matter frequently occurred in this position, but thinned 
out considerably over the rest of the skeleton. 

The graves themselves were rarely large enough for the bodies, 
which in some cases must have been literally forced into posi- 
tion. They varied in depth from 18 in. to 4ft., the average 
being 2 ft. gin. Nos. 1 and 13 were disturbed burials. The 
remainder were all extended on their backs, some with arms 
straight, others with arms flexed and hands on pelvis. With 
regard to the orientation of the 49 burials, the greatest incidence 
lay between north-west and south-east. 

Nothing had been deposited with the bodies, but the frag- 
ments of half a vessel were found at the top of the filling of 
grave 2 (fig. 5, 32). In two instances (nos. 2 and 5) a large 
number of flint nodules covered the bodies, but these were not 
in immediate contact with them. 

Both sexes were represented, and in one instance (no. 8) a 
very young child. Further, nothing peculiar or which could 
not be ascribed to ordinary subsidence was observed in the 
dispositions of any of the skeletons. After examination all 
those which had been disinterred were reinterred with the 
exception of the skulls and longbones which were sent to the 


the Hospital or Free Chapel of St. John near Old Sarum had a House of Lepers 
attached to it. 
* Chantry Certificate XXVII, Wilts. Arch. Mag. xii, 376. 
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Royal College of Surgeons of England. These, it is understood, 


will form the subject of a paper elsewhere. 


OBJECTS OF METAL 


Silver. (pl. xxv, 1). A silver coin of William I found 6 in. 
from the base of cesspit II (x onfig.1). Itis ina good state of 
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Fic. 3. Iron hammer-head and shears from cesspit I 


preservation and unworn, and has been identified as type 6, 
Moneyer Godwine, Mint Wareham. 

Lead. One small lump from pit I and a small piece of win- 
dow-leading from the interior of the eastern building were the 
only objects of this metal found. 

Iron. Nails were very abundant both in the pits and in the 
debris of the buildings. Those from the pits were very much 
corroded as were other unidentifiable scraps of this metal. Pit I 
yielded a modern-looking hammer-head (fig. 3, 1), 8-5 cm. 
long. The central hole is, however, too small for anything but 
a very small haft. From the size of the nails still in place it is 
probable that it was nailed directly to the head of the haft. 

The only other identifiable object from the same pit was half 
of a pair of shears (fig. 3, 2), 20°8cm. long and very badly 
corroded. Both this and the hammer-head can be ascribed to 
the Norman period in view of their association with the coin. 


THE POTTERY (figs. 4 and 5) 


Although a number of sherds was secured from the topsoil, 
only one (no. 32) from the top of the filling of grave 2 is of 
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sufficient interest to be illustrated here. Accordingly, with this 
one exception, the following remarks will be devoted to the 
sherds from cesspits I and II.’ 

Almost all the sherds found are of hard gritty paste, with 
grey fracture and generally brown or grey surface. Unglazed 
and handmade cooking pots predominate. Rims are of simple 
everted type, sometimes with a slight moulding at the lip, which 
may, further, be frilled. Sides and bases are covered with fine 
linear scratch markings, incised indiscriminately and at various 
angles—a characteristic of the ware representing perhaps the 
final dressing of the outer surface before firing. Bases, with 
two exceptions, are globular—in contrast to, say, the normal 
medieval type of sagging base of which there is only a single 
example. 

The few fragments of glazed ware are of slightly finer texture 
but of the same materials as the cooking pots. No. 30 represents 
the foot and part of the base of a semi-glazed cooking pot. Two 
spouts (no. 29) probably come from vessels of cooking-pot form 
and seem to be a west country type.’ 

There are several decorative motives, the chief being two 
types of rouletting, one (no. 19) of diamond-shaped and tri- 
angular impressions, the other of square impressions (nos. 17, 
18). Both occur as early as the pagan Saxon period? as Sir Cyril 
Fox has pointed out in connexion with another example from 
Ely,* while early medieval instances may be noted from Lydney,5 
Llanwit Major,° the Norman well at Taunton Castle,’ and in 
the Bristol Museum. A later datable example comes from 
Dyserth Castle (1242-63) and a still later from Old Sarum 
itself, perhaps of foreign manufacture.* The common multiple 
wavy-line motive is also represented, while two strays with crude 


* It should, however, be mentioned that the majority of the surface finds were 
of a different fabric, wheel turned, and 50 per cent. of them glazed as against 
8 per cent. in the case of the cesspit sherds. 

? Parallels exist in the following museums: Bristol, Gloucester, Cirencester, 
and Devizes. 

3 Inventorium Sepulchrale, pl. xx, 3,4a; British Museum Guide to Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities, 1923, fig. 55. 

4 Antig. Fourn. iv, 371 ff. 

5 Ibid. xi, pl. xxxtv, c. 

° Perhaps pre-Norman: the two vessels referred to bear a marked resemblance 
to the Ely jug. 

7 The decoration here consisted of four rows of impressed squares; the sherds 
were found with objects dated ¢. 1200. 

® Salisbury Museum, and illustrated in Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlvi, 265, pl. v, 1. 
Parallels may also be noted from the Low Countries: Annales de la Société 
@’ Archéologie de Bruxelles, vii, pl. 11, 1, 2, 5, 7, and pl. v, 6, 7. 
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applied pellets, which were found in the disturbed material at 
the top of the pits, belong to a later period. 

As to date, the stratigraphical evidence has been summarized 
above, but here the early character of the ware typologically 
may be stressed. The simple rims, rounded bases, scratch 
markings, and rouletted decoration all point to a date little, if 
at all, later than 1100—a date borne out by the William I coin. 
The proportion of glazed ware, moreover, is such as finds from 
other early medieval sites would lead one to expect." A com- 
parison with the general run of wares found in Old Sarum itself 
further confirms the early date, though it must be borne in mind 
that here such scratch-marked cooking-pot sherds were found, 
but under circumstances which it is now impossible to determine. 
The settlement may therefore have been in existence before the 
days of Bishop Roger (1107-39) when the main building of Old 
Sarum took place. Further local parallels may be noted here. 
At Amesbury, in barrow no. 85, sherds were found of the same 
type and texture as those from the cesspits, together with a Saxon 
spear and pair of shears.” At Clarendon Palace scratch-marked 
cooking pots have come recently from a stratified layer of 
twelfth- to fourteenth-century date. 

The time has now arrived when a closer classification should 
take place of English earthenware of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and it is hoped that these notes from Old Sarum may 
contribute to the literature on this very debatable subject. 


A. Large Cooking Pots (fig. 4) 


(a) Scratch-marked ware. Nos. 1-4, 7-11 belong to this class. They 
are well baked and levigated and the surface fairly smooth despite its 
numerous flinty particles. They are ‘hand-made and have simple everted 
rims, sometimes ornamented with finger-tip impressions on the very lip 
and occasionally grooved for a lid; their bases appear to have been 
rounded.* ‘The scratch-marks usually begin about an inch below the rim 
and cover the sides and, where present, the base. 

No. 1. Reddish exterior, grey-brown interior. (I)° 

No. 2. Grey surface with patches of brown. This, the most complete 


* Archaeologia, \xxxiii, 109. 

* Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlv, 433. 

3 We have here to thank Dr. T. Borenius for permission to note this fact and 
for allowing us to illustrate a sherd (no. 8). 

* Only in the case of no. 2 was any quantity of the base of a cooking pot 
found ; this is no doubt attributable to the fact that bases and sides are virtually 
indistinguishable. 

5 The Roman numeral after each sherd indicates the cesspit from which it was 
obtained, 
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example, may be taken as the type specimen for these ‘ scratch-marked’ 
cooking pots. A parallel in section and size is figured in the report on 
Rayleigh Castle Excavations ;' abroad, a coin hoard of twelfth-century 
date was contained in a pot of similar section.” (II) 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

* Essex Arch. Soc. Trans. n.s. xii, fig. g. Rayleigh Castle ‘ ceased to be used 
(at least as a fortress) early in the thirteenth century’ (iid. p. 171). 

* The coin series runs from Rudolf II to Otto I (E. Bahrfeldt and W. Reinecke : 
Der Bardewicker Minzer fund). 
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Fic. 4. Pottery, nos. 1-14 (4) 


. Dark grey surface. (II) 

. Grey-brown surface, somewhat metallic in appearance. (I) 

. Light brown surface. (II) 

. Brown surface and burnt; from Clarendon Palace excavations, 
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where it occurred in a rubbish deposit containing finds dating from late 
twelfth to early fourteenth centuries. 

No. 9. Grey-brown fracture; brown surface. (I) 

No. 10. Brown exterior, grey interior ; there are striations resembling 
* scratch-markings’ inside (where illustrated) as well as outside. (I) 

No. 11. Reddish-brown surface. (II) 

(b) Other large cooking pots. Nos. 5, 6, 12-14. The ware, though 
similar, is a little smoother and the rims more elaborately moulded. 

No. 5. Buff surface. (I) 

No. 6. Dirty grey exterior, grey interior; traces of soot. (I) 

No. 12. Smooth reddish-brown surface; this pot may have been 
scratch-marked : too little of its side remains to tell. It may be noted 
that its ware is coarser than the other sherds of this group. (II) 

No. 13. Very smooth dirty-brown surface with a few lumps of grit. 
(II) 


No. 14. Grey interior, brown exterior. (II) 


B. Small Cooking Pots (fig. 5) 


These are hand-made of clay like to but of closer texture than the large 
cooking pots. Their profiles suggest rounded bases as restored in no. 16. 

No. 15. Dark grey fracture, black surface; faint traces of ‘scratch- 
marking’. (II) 

No. 16. Dirty buff. (II) 

No. 21. Interior light grey, exterior dark brown with traces of soot. 
This pot is scratch-marked. (II) 


C. Dishes (fig. 5, nos. 20, 24) 


No. 20. Smooth brown surface. (II) 
No. 24. Black interior, brown exterior. (I) 


D. Pitcher Fragments (fig. 5, nos. 17-19, 22, 25, 29, 31) 

No. 17. Light grey surface; poor green glaze on the exterior, with 
a few accidental drops on the interior. The sherd is too small to show 
the nature of the handle or spout, if any. On the neck is a stamped 
ornament of squares, applied with the roller rather carelessly when the 
clay was too wet. (II) 

No. 18. Part of wall of a pitcher with brown interior; glaze and 
ornament similar to no. 17. (II) 

No. 19. Part of wall of a pitcher with brown surface, very thin and 
clear yellow glaze; carefully stamped band of diamond or lattice decora- 
tion. (II) 

No. 22. Lip of pitcher with thin brown surface and dull green glaze ; 
ornamented with a narrow wavy cordon beneath which are ‘ combed’ 
wavy lines. The wavy line is a common feature and parallels may be 
noted from Old Sarum itself (Salisbury Museum), Ilminster, Somerset 
(Taunton Museum), and Penarth (National Museum of Wales). (I) 
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No. 25. ‘Strap’ handle; buff surface and yellow-green glaze. On 
either side of the central groove are slight finger-tip impressions ; down 
the centre of the groove is an applied strip with square stamped impressions. 
(11) 

No. 29. Buff surface. Spout of globular pitcher with part of rim 


ele 






































Fic. 5. Pottery, nos. 15-32 (4) 


surviving; the spout alone of a like pot was also found—a type un- 
common in England outside the west country, though early continental 
parallels are known. Typologically these two spouts appear to come 
midway between the Continental—-London tubular spout group and the 
Kidwelly and polychrome bridge spout group.’ (II) 

No. 31. Handle; light grey-brown core, brown surface. (II) 


* On the development of the bridge spout see Sir C. Fox, Archacologia, |xxxiii, 
116 ff. 
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E. Bases (fig. 5, nos. 23, 26-8, 30) 


Only a dozen fragments of bases were found (see p. 186, footnote 4). 

No. 23. Reddish-brown surface. An unusual sherd, perhaps the base 
of a lamp or a small cup. (II) 

No. 26. Whitish-grey core, red surface; it has a slight projecting 
base-ring and is perhaps part of a small globular pitcher. (II) 

No. 27. Brown surface. (I) 

No. 28. Reddish-grey core, brown surface; both base and wall are 
heavily scored with scratch-markings. Three examples of this type were 
found. (I.) 

No. 30. Grey-brown core, smooth buff surface with patches of thin 
yellow and green glaze. The small projecting foot was probably one of 
three or four; the sherd may be part of a globular vessel with tubular 
spout like no. 29. Another sherd of the same type came from pit I. 
Similar vessels are in the Bristol and Devizes museums, and yet another 
example, in the possession of His Majesty’s Office of Works, was found 
during the clearing of Old Sarum itself. (II) 


F. Crucible 


The fragments of a boat-shaped crucible, 4 in. by 3 in. and 2 in. deep 
approximately, were found in pit II. The lip at one end has been pinched 
in to form a spout. A fragment was submitted to Dr. J. A. Smythe to 
whom we are greatly indebted for the following report : 

* The inside of the crucible is remarkably clean, containing only a thin 
film of slag, black in some places, green in others, in which are entrapped 
fragments of a hard white material looking like quartz and a small piece 
(0-5 gram) of metal. The slag on analysis gave 


SiO, 80-6 per cent. 
FeO 139 » 
Ca a3. 


95° 


a | 


>” 


and contained a fair amount of copper (not determined). It would appear 
to be essentially a ferrous silicate and the high percentage of silica con- 
firms the view that the large enclosed fragments are quartz. 

* The metal contains no gold, silver, tin, lead or nickel. Iron is, how- 
ever, present. The microstructure has the appearance of copper, with a 
fair amount of cuprous oxide. It has, in fact, the typical ‘ underpoled’ 
copper structure, which one gets on melting copper in the air if pre- 
cautions are not taken to prevent oxidation. An analysis showed 99 per 
cent. of copper. 

‘One may conclude that the crucible has been used for melting pure 
copper. The presence of the quartz is not easy to understand, as some of 
the fragments seem to have been of good size. Possibly it has been used, 
as sand is sometimes, to stiffen the thin layer of slag on the surface.’ 
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G. Surface Finds (fig. 5, no. 32) 


A number of nondescript small sherds, most of them glazed and clearly 
much later than the cesspit groups, was found in the topsoil. No. 32 is 
the only one which calls for comment. As already mentioned it was 
found in the filling of Grave 2. It is well potted, of fine cream-coloured 
ware with dark green speckled glaze; lip and handle are wanting. The 
interior is grooved as shown. 


REPORT ON THE ANIMAL REMAINS 
By J. Wizrrip Jackson, D.Sc., F.G.S. 


The following report is based upon a number of animal bones, etc., 
submitted to me for identification by Dr. J. F. S. Stone. Among the 
remains are some belonging to domestic animals and others to wild 
creatures. The animals identified are as follows : 


Pig. Fragments of upper and lower jaws (some young). 

Sheep. Many remains consisting of slender limb-bones, vertebrae, and 
young and old jaws. The shank-bones (both metacarpals and metatarsals) 
are all broken across: they are not as slender as those of the Early Iron 
Age from Glastonbury, All Cannings Cross, etc., but more like those of 
the Highland horned ewe (recent) figured by Pitt-Rivers in Excavations 
in Cranborne Chase, vol. ii, 1888, pl. cxi1m, figs. 11 and 24. The other 
limb-bones are all somewhat larger than those from Glastonbury. A left 
and right lower jaw show an absence of the second premolar, thus having 
five teeth instead of six. The same feature was noted at Glastonbury. 
There is one large horn-core. 

Ox. There are numerous bones of this animal, but none is perfect, 
even the metacarpals and metatarsals being broken. They appear to have 
belonged to small animals. There are some loose upper and lower teeth, 
fragments of upper jaws with teeth, and two lower jaws. One left lower 
jaw possesses only five teeth instead of the usual six, the second premolar 
being absent. The length of the five teeth is 113 mm. Several jaws of 
ox found at Glastonbury show this feature and similar remains have been 
found in other places. The absence of the tooth seems to be due to 
domestication. ‘The above five-toothed jaw and a fragment of a right 
normal jaw are smaller than any described from Glastonbury. Five horn- 
cores (one male and four female) and fragments of others are among the 
remains. The four female horn-cores are short and slender, almost 
cylindrical at the base ; their substance is coarse and quite unlike Early 
Iron Age examples from All Cannings Cross, Swallowcliffe Down, and 
other places. The surfaces are fluted longitudinally. One example retains 
a portion of the frontal and from this it is seen that the horns extended 
out from the skull in a sharply forward direction and not outwards and 
downwards in the plane of the forehead as in typical Bos brachyceros Owen 
(= longifrons) from Early Iron Age sites ‘There is a distinct mesial 
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prominence in the centre of the intercornual line, as in Bos brachyceros. 
The above horn-core and frontal show the skull to have been small, as 
those found at All Cannings Cross, Swallowcliffe, etc. Across the inter- 
cornual line it is only about 108 mm. The horn-core has a basal circum- 
ference of 108 mm. and a length along the outer curve of about 120 mm. 
Another left horn-core measures the same and one is much less. 

Red Deer. There is a fragment of antler belonging to this animal. 

Cat. This is represented by a much broken skull and lower jaw, a 
portion of the pelvis, and a humerus. They belong to a small animal. 

Frog. A leg bone belongs to this animal. 

Birds. A hinder part of a skull appears to belong to a duck. There 
are also broken egg-shells which probably belong to the same bird. Other 
bird bones are present as well as tracheal-rings of a large bird. 

















Notes 


Palaeoliths from Hampshire.—T hough flint implements from Dunbridge 
and Romsey are numerous and well known, a new pit in the neighbour- 





Fic. 1. Palaeolith from Luzborough, Hants (3) 


hood yielding first-class specimens is worthy of record, and three hand- 
axes are here reproduced by permission of Major E. C. Linton. The Test 
gravel is being worked in three pits on Luzborough Hill near Luzborough 
Lane, joining the main Southampton and Portsmouth road, a mile south- 
east of Romsey. The surface is here about 120 ft. O.D., nearly 100 ft. 
above the nearest point of the river, which is 1} miles to the west. Larger 
than the average is a subtriangular hand-axe (fig. 1) which has a pale 
ochreous patina and is slightly rolled: the flaking, though bold, is of St. 
Acheul type, and the sides are straight but finely zigzag. The length is 
8-2 in. and weight 32% 0z. Av. The next selected (fig. 2) is made from 
a flake struck from a pebble, with some flaking on the flat bulbar face 
and about half the convex face crusted, the colour being pale brown to 
dark grey and the condition rather rolled. L. 44 in. The third (fig. 3) 
is unlike others so far recovered from the site in having a white patina, 
creamy on one face, bluish on the other. ‘The edges are sharp and con- 
tinue all round, the length is 4-9 in. and the distinguishing feature is the 
sharp butt, which is angular at one end and rounded at the other (see 
Archaeologia, \xvii, 34). This is obviously later than most from the 
pit, and recalls the white specimens from Dunbridge higher up the valley 
(e.g. Proc. Soc. Ant., xxiv, 110), which are found in the upper levels of the 
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gravel where bleaching has taken place. From a smaller pit on the west 
come a sharp triangular hand-axe made from a pebble, and a small Levallois 
flake with pale ochreous patina; and it is clear that the locality is rich 





Fic. 3. Palaeolith from Luzborough, Hants (4) 


enough to attract any serious student of the Hampshire gravels, which 
have long wanted scrutiny from the archaeological point of view. 


Cordate hand-axe of Chalcolithic Age-—The following note is contri- 
buted by Mr. C. Blake Whelan who has conducted excavations in northern 
Ireland. 

The chalcolithic industry of late Campignian facies which I have 
recently published (Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., vol. xlii, sect. C, no. 7) from 
Rathlin Island, county Antrim, exemplifies very clearly the Mousterian 
tradition which persists in the Campignian. So astonishing, indeed, are 
the survivals and verisimilitude of the pseudo-Mousterian types in this 
county Antrim culture that it would be a simple matter to prepare an 
entirely deceptive series in the interests of those who already accept a 
Middle Palaeolithic or earlier occupation of Ireland! The dangers of 
chronological assumptions based upon comparative typology are here ex- 
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posed, on the periphery of the ‘ neolithic’ migrations, in a most salutary 
manner. 

In illustration of such risks I publish with this note a cordate or sub- 
triangular hand-axe in fine-grained rock from Rathlin Island. This 
specimen is a surface find from one of the numerous late prehistoric 
stations spread across the Rathlin uplands, and it is in the highest degree 
unlikely that an earlier date can be attributed to it than 2,500—2,000 B.c. 
‘The continuance on Rathlin of ‘ neolithic’ forms and the use of implements 
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Cordate hand-axe from Rathlin Island (2) 


in fine-grained rock at least as late as the period Final Bronze = Early 
Iron ‘A’ (800 B.c.) admits of a much later dating; but in view of my 
excavation results during the last two seasons, the hand-axe can more 
probably be assigned to the late Campignian occupation of the island, 
presumably towards the end of the third millennium. 

Emphasis has repeatedly been laid by Goury, the present writer, and 
others upon the prevalence of Levallois and Mousterian technique, with 
secondary differences, throughout the Campignian sequence. ‘ Goury, 
indeed, visualizes a definite (eastern) focus at which, uninfluenced by any 
Upper Palaeolithic phase, the Mousterian evolved into the Campignian 
and thence moved westward, absorbing or devising certain new forms and 
crafts by the way, yet always preserving the heavy aspect of the ancestral 
technique’ (/oc. cit., p. 125). It would, perhaps, be hard to find a better 
example of such survival than the specimen here under notice. Made of 
the fine-grained rock which outcrops locally in the county Antrim basaltic 
mass, the small Rathlin implement is no reject or outil de fortune, but on 
the contrary a faithful reproduction of those cordate or sub-triangular 
hand-axes of the cave Mousterian which are universally figured as type 
specimens of their epoch, some sixty thousand years earlier. To attribute 
it to convergence appears frankly ridiculous. The survival of the form, 
as suggested by Goury’s hypothesis, seems infinitely more likely. It is, 
moreover, only an instance of many such remarkable survivals, and the 
fact is one which, in the writer’s opinion, deserves much wider recognition 
among field archaeologists. 
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An ivory point from Suffolk.—Mr. J. Reid Moir reports that the 
Ipswich Museum has recently acquired an ivory point which is of interest. 
On the original label is written, in faded ink, 
‘From slope of chalk, in 1st cutting from Bury 
on the Thetford Raily., Feby 1875’. Presumably, 
therefore, the point was found, in the superficial 
accumulations overlying the chalk, during the 
construction of the branch line from Bury St. 
Edmunds to Thetford. It is of a greyish putty 
colour, and its condition points to a long sojourn 
in some deposit, and its surfaces have clearly been 
subjected to the erosive action of roots. The 
point, which has been examined by an expert at 
the British Museum, and pronounced to be ivory, 
owes its present form to careful rubbing and polish- 
ing, and is broken through towards its base. It 
bears upon its surface a series of transverse cuts 
which are obviously intentional, and exhibits a 
slight though definite construction, and a gradual 
tapering at its broader end. Though ivory pins 
have been found in Gallo-Roman‘ and other late 
deposits, it does not appear that the object dis- 
covered near Bury St. Edmunds is comparable in 
form and condition with these. On the other hand, 
it finds a very close counterpart in the well-known 
} | arrow- or dart-heads of La Madeleine, in the Upper 
a” Palaeolithic. Like so many of these it exhibits the 
' transverse cuts mentioned, and appears to have 
Ivory point from possessed a tapering chisel-shaped base. In Reliquie 
Suffolk Aquitanica, B. pl. x, fig. 4, there is illustrated a dart- 
head from La Madeleine which is strikingly simi- 
lar; and attention may be called to the fact that flint implements of Upper 
Palaeolithic age have been found at Bury St. Edmunds and in other places 
in East Anglia.” 











Some bronze implements from Gloucestershire.—Mr. Charles Green sends 
the following :—In vol. xii of Antig. Fourn., an account by Mr. G. C. 
Dunning of ‘ Bronze Age Settlements near Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos.’ 
included a description of seven socketed axes found in 1907.3 The hoard, 
however, consisted of eight axes and I have been able to trace the eighth, 
which is now in the Cheltenham Museum. By the courtesy of the Curator, 
Mr. D. W. Herdman, I am able to illustrate it here (no. 1). It is a large 
axe, decorated with three raised ribs on either face, and belongs to the same 
group of South Welsh axes as nos. 2, 4,6,and 7 in Mr. Dunning’s illus- 


* V. Commont, Sépultures gauloises et puits funéraire, fig. 12. 
? J. Reid Moir, The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia. 
3 Antig. Fourn. xii (1932), 284, fig. 6. 
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tration. The casting has been poorly finished, a large vane of waste metal 
being attached to the loop. 

No. 2 represents a palstave from Coleford in the Forest of Dean. 
It was found in 1918, lying on a heap of waste material at the entrance 
to an ancient working. The flanges, of moderate though unequal depth, 
are carried well past the stop ridges, which are poorly developed. ‘Typo- 
logically, it is early in the series of Middle Bronze Age palstaves.? It may 
be compared with a palstave in the Guilsfield (Montgomeryshire) hoard.* 

Two spearheads of somewhat similar design are also illustrated here. 
One (no. 3). was found in October 1932 at a depth of about 3 ft., by a 
workman digging a ditch on the southern boundary of Deerhurst parish, 
about a mile from the church. The other (no. 4) lay 3-4 ft. below the 
surface in a bed of clay, and was exposed by a workman engaged in 
preparing a new cemetery at Coney Hill, Gloucester, in March 1934. 

Both spearheads have blades of an unusually pronounced ogee-shape 
which does not seem to be due entirely to excessive sharpening. Typo- 
logically, they belong to the middle period of Phase II of the Bronze Age. 
Faulty casting is responsible for the two holes in the socket of no. 4 and 
its loops are very imperfectly formed. 

The palstave and both spearheads are now in the Public Museum, 
Gloucester. 


4 Roman camp-kettle.—Our Fellow Dr. Walter E. Collinge reports 
that while recent dredging operations were being carried on in the river 
Ouse, near Blue Bridge Lane, York, a large globular copper body was 
brought up, which proved to be a Roman camp kettle, the first of its kind 
to be found in York (pl. xxv1). The measurements are as follows : height 
10% in., greatest diameter 14} in., diameter at mouth 10§ in., diameter 
at base 7 in. The rim is § in. high, convex on the outside, and on the inner 
concave side there are two inscriptions. ‘The base is attached by five or 
six small rivets. The letters of the inscriptions or marks of possession are 
punched in the rim from the inside as a series of dots. Mr. R.G. 
Collingwood has very kindly examined these and deciphers the longer 
inscription as follows:—> ATT! SIIVIIRI, that is to say, the centuriate 
of Attius Severus. 

Even more interesting is the presence of a second inscription immedi- 
ately opposite, also inside the kettle. This has been incised, so Mr. E. 
Thurlow Leeds informs me, with a cold chisel for the most part, but re- 
course has been had to a punch for one or two letters. It is less easy to 
decipher, but apparently is to be read: >C APRILI, that is to say, the 
centuriate of C (?) Aprilius. Mr. Collingwood feels that the kettle is to 
be placed late in the first century. Somewhat similar specimens have been 
figured by Curle* from Newstead, the one labelled 4 on pl. L111 being 
very similar to that here described, although not in such perfect condition. 


* Cyril F. Fox, Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, 1923. 
* R.E. M. Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales, fig. 54, 2. 
3 A Roman Frontier Post and its People, Glasgow, 1911. 
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Others have been described by Lindenschmit * and Korber * on the con- 
tinent from the Rhine. 

My thanks are tendered to Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds and Mr. R. G. 
Collingwood, Mr. Reginald A. Smith, and Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes for ex- 
amining the specimen, and to Miss M. V. ‘Taylor for references to similar 
specimens. 


An ornamental spindle-whorl.—Our Fellow the Very Rev. Prior Horne 
sends the following account of a discovery in Somerset. Spindle-whorls 











Spindle-whorl from Camerton, Somerset (+) 


of stone usually lack decoration, so that the one illustrated here is excep- 
tional. In diameter it is 13,in. and }in. in thickness, the weight being 
1}oz. Av. The central hole, 4 in. across, is so truly bored that it is the 
same size throughout, and must have been made from one face only. The 
pattern is the same on the top and under side, but more carefully and 
exactly executed on the former. The hatched marks that make the back- 
ground are cleverly arranged and add considerably to the beauty of the 
design. Round the sides the scroll has only one complete pattern out of 
the three which compose it, each of the other two being faulty in some 
respect. The spindle-whorl was found on a reputed British site at 
Camerton, when a trial trench was being cut in April 1934, and is clearly 
referable to a late stage of the Early Iron Age. 


Bronze objects from Woodeaton, Oxon.—To the numerous objects 
of the Early Iron Age and Roman periods found at Woodeaton, Oxford- 
shire, and published by Miss M. V. Taylor, F.S.A., in the Fournal of 
Roman Studies, vii (1917), 98 ff., may now be added, through the courtesy 
of Mr. S. Dixon, the group here illustrated. The material is throughout 
bronze, save that the pin (a) has a head of green and yellow glass. Of 


* Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte und Kunst, 1897, xvii, p. 378, Taf. vi, f. 919 a. 
* Korrespondenzblatt d. Westdeutschen Z. f.G.u. K., 1898, xvii, col. 1-8. 
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the brooches, c is a simple type common in the first century a.D., and p, 
probably of early second-century date, is of interest as showing—like 
other objects from Woodeaton—the influence of the Celtic tradition in 





Bronze objects from Woodeaton (+) 





its ornamentation. The ring (B) with the miniature axe-edge may, it is 
suggested, have been a manicure instrument. 


Sketched human figure on a potsherd from Hertfordshire.—The frag- 
ment here illustrated was noticed among the flints of a heap of gravel, 
placed by the side of a road for repairing the metalling, at Hexton in 
Hertfordshire in 1893. Neither the exact site nor the exact provenance 
of the gravel can now be ascertained, but from the finder, a Miss Barbara 
Lantom, the fragment reached the collection which has since passed into 
the hands of Mr. F. E. Huckle of Luton. Mr. Huckle has recently 
submitted it for examination at the British Museum, and it is published 
here by his permission in the hope that it may attract attention which 
would throw further light upon it. It is a sherd of pottery, light grey at 
the core but with darker surfaces, and from its almost flat lower face, and 
from the presence on its upper face of a contour-line describing part of 
a circle, it may be recognized as from the flat bottom of a dish or plate 
with a central portion in very slightly raised contour. The ware from 
its texture and appearance is most easily taken as Romano-British, and 
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the dish was certainly wheel-made. Its most interesting feature, however, 
is the rudely executed human figure on its upper surface. Head, body, and 
arm with five extended fingers have been outlined with some kind of 
punch making shallow impressions: the eyes are indicated by rather 
larger punch-marks, and down the centre of the body runs a line of three 
incomplete circles. On the right of the figure is visible part of what 
seems to be the vertical side of a border or frame for the figure, and the 





Figure on potsherd from Hertfordshire (+) 


whole seems to have been executed before the firing of the dish. The 
punched lines and row of circles may, as Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., 
suggests, represent a clumsy attempt to imitate the bead-rows and circle- 
ornaments of some second-century Samian ware, in carrying out a childish 
impression of a human figure; but it is not suggested that the production 
is anything more than a freak of some semi-Romanized Briton’s fancy. 


Gedney church, Lincolnshire :—Mr. H. B. Walters, F.S.A., communi- 
cates the following:—On June 23rd, 1898, our Fellow Mr. W. D. 
Carée communicated to the Society a note on this beautiful church and 
its remarkable fourteenth-century south door (Proceedings, xvii, p. 198). 
The lock of this door is of bell-metal, with an inscription of which Mr. 
Carée gives a facsimile : 


BG & WARE BA & FOREA IOhAR RES PA CE 
KAVISECH 


in lettering of three sizes. As he points out, the lock is evidently the work 
of a bell-founder, but he was unable to proceed further with the identi- 
fication. Feeling sure that a clue might be obtained, I availed myself of an 
opportunity of visiting Gedney church in August last and taking notes of 
the lettering and other marks. A few days later I happened to visit the 
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bells of Glapthorne church near Oundle, Northants, of which the second 
bears the inscription on the shoulder : 


EIN ROREA SATS! MARIEA 
and on the rim another inscription in smaller letters : 


% IOhRARRGS & SLAVS & MA & FACIS 


The lettering of the upper inscription is the same as AVISETH on the 




















Lock from Gedney church, Lincolnshire 


Gedney lock, and that of the lower the same as BEWARE BEFORE, with the 
same plain cross and fleur-de-lys stop. 

The authorship of the Gedney lock is therefore established with cer- 
tainty. John Sleyt is only represented by one other bell, which is at 
Levisham in the North Riding of Yorkshire. His stamps, however, seem 
to be identical with those on the three bells at Old Walsingham, Norfolk, 
bearing the name of William Silisden, as I am informed by Mr. C. H. 
Hawkins. ‘There was a well-known bell-foundry at King’s Lynn in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, and there seems little reason to doubt 
that John Sleyt and William Silisden were founders of that town, though 
no other records of their names exist.. Gedney, it may be noted, is not 
many miles from King’s Lynn, and the south door is dated by Mr. Carée 
about 1320. 


A twelfth-century sepulchral leaden crozier-head from Abbotsbury, Dorset. 
—Dr. Dru Drury, F.S.A., Local Secretary, sends the following:— 

It is well known that the parish church of St. Nicholas, Abbotsbury, 
covers a part of the site of the destroyed Benedictine Abbey, and that the 
churchyard south of the present church covers the floor of the nave of the 
old conventual church of St. Mary, its northern, western, and southern 
limits having been defined with tolerable certainty. 
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From time to time floor tiles and fragments of carved stones have been 
thrown up when graves were dug, and there is preserved in the north 
porch of the church a massive late twelfth-century Purbeck marble coffin 
lid, carved in low relief with the effigy of an Abbot, which was recovered 
from this area many years ago (illustrated by the writer in Proceedings 
Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
vol. lili, p- 256). 

In December 1934, when digging a grave, the 

sexton Came upon a stone coffin at a depth of four 
feet. There was no lid and the coffin contained 
earth mixed with human bones together with the 
leaden sepulchral crozier-head here illustrated. 
No further relics, such as a ring, were looked for, 
and the coffin was covered in and the new burial 
diverted to one side, after removing the crozier- 
head. 

It is 6$in. long and is fashioned out of one 

piece of lead. The upper solid part is shaped into 
a simple volute and tool marks are clearly visible. 
The socket has been made by neatly flattening out 
the lead and wrapping it round the top of the 
wooden shaft; this latter has completely dis- 
appeared save for a few minute fragments of 
touchwood. At the base of the socket an iron 
nail is still Sin situ’. It will be seen that there is 
no semblance of a knop. 

The simple early form suggests that it is twelfth- 
century in date, being comparable to the crozier- 
heads on the effigies generally assigned to Bishop 
Roger (1139) and Bishop Joscelin de Bohun (1184) 
from Old Sarum, now in the nave of Salisbury — Crozier-head from 
Cathedral. Similar early forms occur at Chichester Abbotsbury (4) 
on the series of Purbeck marble coffin-lids in the 
Lady Chapel and the south aisle of the ambulatory; and also at Peter- 
borough on the coffin-lids of the well-known series of Benedictine Abbots. 
The probable site of the stone coffin containing this crozier was near or 
under the southern arcade of the nave of the conventual church, one or 
two bays from its western end. The Ven. Archdeacon W. S. Moule, vicar 
of Abbotsbury, has placed it on loan in the County Museum, Dorchester. 


Carved stone in SouthCerney church, Gloucestershire.— The accompanying 
photograph (pl. xxvir) shows a carved stone built into the wall above the 
south doorway of South Cerney church, Gloucestershire. It belongs to that 
rapidly increasing group of carvings to which a late pre-Conquest date has 
been tentatively assigned. The lower compartment of the carving has a 
rendering of the Harrowing of Hell, with a star in the background 
which is also present in the much cruder carving on a tympanum at 
Quenington (Glos.). The upper compartment has a Majesty in a 
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mandorla supported by two flanking figures. The bent figure of Christ in 
the lower subject is somewhat awkwardly contrived, but the three figures 
in the upper subject have something of the quality of the Majesty from 
Barnack illustrated in the 13th volume of this Fournal (p. 468). 


Two-pronged fork in case.—Attention was drawn in 1933 (Antiq. Fourn. 
xiii, 469) to a small series of bronzes, presumably of medieval date, 
to which no obvious use can be assigned, but which present varieties of 




















Two-pronged fork in case (}) 


a single type. The specimen in the British Museum here figured is a 
variant of the Lacock specimen in vol. xiv, p. 183, but fortunately retains 
the ‘interior portion, which consists of two splayed prongs in one piece 
with a ring and acorn handle. It was found at Bassingbourn, south 
Cambridgeshire, and measures 2-9 in. over all. The bronze casing, 
which consists of two shaped plates joined by a pair of rivets, still has a 
precarious hold on the points of the prongs; and as usual the fork is not 
otherwise secured, lateral movement being all too easy. The Gothic open- 
ing between the rivets seems to have accommodated the end of a leather 
strap, but in spite of a somewhat similar buckle from Filkins already pub- 
lished, this and other examples can hardly be regarded as strap-ends, as 
the latter require a solid structure and tapering terminal. It still remains, 
therefore, a medieval problem, and careful search in provincial museums 
might bring to light one or more examples that would explain themselves. 


Unrecorded brochs in Scotland.—Prof. V. G. Childe, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary, sends the following:—The distribution of brochs was last sum- 
marized by A. O. Curle, F.S.A., in 1927: concentrated in the extreme 
north-east and north-west, outliers occur round the mouth of the Tay (2), 
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near Stirling (2), in Berwickshire, on the Gala Water (2), in the south- 
western corner of Galloway (3), and on Lismore. To this list I am now 
able to add certain examples from Islay, central Inverness-shire, and Mull. 
It should be noted that, for the identification of a ruin as a broch to be 
certain, some indication of a stairway in the thickness of the wall open- 
ing on to the central court to the left of the doorway (as one enters) is 
essential. None of the three supposed brochs in Galloway nor yet the 
Laws of Monifieth and Hurley Hawkin (Liff) near Dundee complies with 
this criterion; in fact I regard the last two as more than doubtful and 
quite possibly related to the Irish cashels. 

The certain broch ruins here recorded are : 

(1) Islay, Din Bhoraraic, 2} miles SSW. of Port Askaig on the east 
side of the island, perched on a summit some 550 ft. above sea-level and 
$ mile from the shore and commanding a superb view up the Sound to 
Colonsay and Mull, down to Kintyre and across the island to Ireland. 
The diameter of the ruin is uncertain, but the entrance passage is 134 ft. 
long and 24 ft. wide at either end, widening at the centre inside the door- 
jambs. There is a corbelled guard-cell, 8 ft. long by 44 ft. wide, on the 
left of the doorway and traces of a stair farther round. 

(2) Struy, Central Inverness-shire. The ‘dun’ occupying a knob of 
rock at the north-east end of the ridge of Struy Forest just behind Struy 
school and commanding the junction of the Farrar with the Glass has a 
circular wall 123 ft. thick. A guard-cell is visible on the right of the en- 
trance and vague traces of a stair half-way round on the left. An outer 
wall strengthens the site in the south-west. 

(3) Mull, Din nan Gall on a low rocky promontory at the mouth of 
Ballygown Bay on the north side of Lock Tuath is relatively well-pre- 
served. ‘The walls, some 10$ ft. thick, rise to and above the level of a 
scarcement (that is presumably well over 5 ft. above the ground). ‘The 
entrance passage is 3 ft. 4 in. wide externally and 3 ft. 10 in. wide intern- 
ally with jambs 34 ft. from its mouth and a guard-cell on the right. On 
the left, 23 ft. from the door, is the entrance to the stair which mounts 
clockwise between the wall-faces. 

Three other circular ruins on Mull might also prove on excavation to 
have been brochs: An Sean Chaesteal on the 25-ft. beach platform of the 
east coast midway between Salen and Tobermory has an internal diameter 
of 33 to 34 ft. and is girt with a wall 114 ft. thick. No details are visible, 
but there is an outwork to the north-west. An Sean Din, on the northern- 
most outpost of the ridge between Glen Gorm and Sorne, 200 ft. above 
sea-level, is 314 ft. in diameter with a wall 10} ft. thick. An entrance 
4% ft. wide internally and a guard-cell on its left, as well as ambiguous 
traces of a cell or stair farther round on the left, are still visible. Finally, 
Din Moadaidh, similarly situated between Calgary and Dervaig, is per- 
haps 38 ft. in diameter with walls 13 ft. thick. At the base of the peak on 
which it stands is a fosse and bank. 


Archaeological Research in the Irish Free State-—Prof. R. A. S. 
Macalister, F.S.A., Local Secretary, sends the following report :—After 
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a long period of inaction, due to the stringency of political and economic 
conditions, there has been a sudden burst of activity in archaeological work 
in the Free State. This was inaugurated by a generous grant for excava- 
tion, in connexion with unemployment relief schemes, made by the Free 
State Government late in July, quite unexpectedly. The administration 
work was entrusted to Dr. Adolf Mahr, Director of the National 
Museum and Keeper of the Irish Antiquities, and Mr. H. G. Leask, 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments in the Irish Free State: it is a high 
testimony to the organizing abilities of these gentlemen that a scheme 
of work so extensive could be arranged and carried out at such short 
notice. “I'welve sites, covering the whole range of History .rom Early 
Quaternary to Celtic Christian times, were investigated. 

Earty QuarTernary: A. Boo Sires. Ballybetagh, co. Dublin. ‘This 
site has long been famous for the large number of bones of Cervus giganteus 
(the so-called ‘ Irish Elk ’) which it has yielded from time to time : it was 
therefore a favourable locality for finding evidence defining the limits of 
the epoch at which this important animal flourished in Ireland. Mr. A. 
Farrington, B.E., Secretary of the Royal Irish Academy, assisted by Mr. 
F. T. Riley, M.Sc., made several sections, with elaborate observations of 
stratification, and of the botanical and other characteristics of each layer. 
At the same time Prof. Jessen, Copenhagen, with his assistants, examined 
a large number of bog sections in various parts of the country, applying 
to them the principles of pollen analysis which have been systematized 
to perfection in the Scandinavian countries. When the results of this 
research have been put into shape, it is expected that we shall have ‘a 
complete record of the major climatic changes in Ireland’, with an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the vegetation at each successive stage. This will 
give a chronological scale of inestimable value in dealing with future bog 
discoveries. 

B. Cave Sires. Kilgreany, co. Waterford. This cave was explored 
by the Bristol listiicionicel Society some years ago, when a skull, which 
has since become famous as ‘ the Kilgreany Man’ was discovered, em- 
bedded in stalagmite. Under the direction of Messrs. H. L. Movius and 
A. Goddard, of the Harvard Archaeological Mission, assisted for a time 
by Mr. Riley, the cave was reopened, and a clearance was made, much 
larger than that effected by the Bristol party. The results were discon- 
certing. If they pointed to no definite conclusion, they proved that much 
greater caution will be necessary than has heretofore been observed, at 
least in Ireland, in dealing with cave deposits. It was shown that perio- 
dical floods must have completely confused the stratification of the deposits. 
Pottery was found, associated, on the one hand, with bones of Pleistocene 
animals, impossibly early for pottery; and on the other, with fragments 
of modern glassand china. ‘The Kilgreany Man’ must now be withdrawn 
from science, as a relic of glacial or immediately post-glacial times ; and 
the problem of the formation of stalagmite will have to be reconsidered 
from the very beginning. 

2. Killavullen, co. Cork. Mr. C. Blake Whelan, M.A., B.L., of 
Belfast, along with Mr. Riley, examined two caves at this site. ‘ Irish 
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Elk’ bones were found associated with charcoal fragments. Human bones, 
apparently of Bronze Age type, were found, embedded in stalagmite. ‘The 
palaeontological yield was of considerable importance, but the investiga- 
tions are not yet complete, and we must await the full report. 

Bronze Ace: A. Dwe.uine Sire. Temair Erann, co. Limerick. This 
was perhaps the most important site investigated under the scheme. It is 
frequently mentioned in early Irish historical literature, and was first 
identified by the late T. J. Westropp, near Kilfinane. The excavation 
was superintended by Mr. S. P. O’Riordan, M.A., of the National 
Museum. ‘The site proved to be a group of dwelling-places, partly forti- 
fied, the outlines of the buildings being marked by post-holes. The remains 
belonged to the latter part of the Bronze Age, but some later relics (La 
‘Téne) were also present. Souterrains were found in connexion with some 
of the houses, teaching us the important fact that these structures, which 
are so common in Ireland, are not necessarily late, as was generally be- 
lieved. An important cemetery was also found in the neighbourhood and 
will be investigated when the work is resumed. This is the first site of 
the kind to be excavated in Ireland. 

B. Buriat Sires. 1. Labbacallee, co. Cork. This is an allée couverte 
of the ‘ wedge’ shape not infrequent in the south of Ireland. As it is 
structurally one of the most important megalithic monuments of Ireland, 
and has been taken into guardianship as a National Monument, the work 
of excavation was here combined with preservation ; it was carried out by 
Mr. L. G. Price, D.J., and Mr. Leask. Complex internal constructions 
were revealed, as well as fragments of pottery and bones. The Irish name 
of the structure signifies ‘The Hag’s Bed’: this is interesting in con- 
nexion with the fact—in itself remarkable, considering the elaborate 
nature of the monument—that the principal interment was that of a 
woman. 

2. Baltinglass, co. Wicklow. A burial-carn, opened by Mr. Price and 
Dr. P. T. Walshe, Dublin. A cruciform central chamber and three minor 
chambers were revealed containing burnt bones, pottery, and charcoal. 
On one of the stones a spiral ornament was engraved. 

3. Burren, co. Mayo. A bell-barrow tumulus, examined by Mr. S. 
Langan, University College, Galway. It yielded charred fragments of 
bone and an intrusive (?) piece of iron: The construction and stratification 
are of some complexity. 

4. Aghnaskeagh, co. Louth. A long carn with megalithic associations, 
investigated by Prof. E. E. Evans, M.A., Queen’s University, Belfast. 
The date is apparently middle Bronze Age, but there were late Bronze 
Age and La Téne disturbances. Most interesting of these was a unique 
potter’s kiln, constructed beside the carn. There was also evidence of 
iron-smelting on the site. 

IRon Ace: Hastration Sire. Lagore, co. Meath. The crannog of 
Lagore is one of the classical sites of Irish archaeology. In the early 
days of the science many osteological and archaeological relics were 
there found, more or less at haphazard, and were collected and described by 
George Petrie and Sir William Wilde. ‘Though the site is one of the 
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most desirable in the country, its awkward situation in a position liable 
to floods, and the great expense that would necessarily be involved, have 
hitherto prevented formal excavations. Dr. Hencken, leader of the 
Harvard Mission, was entrusted with the work under the scheme, the 
Harvard Funds being supplemented with a grant from the Unemploy- 
ment Fund. It would be impossible to summarize here the results which 
the site has yielded under his capable hands; they have fully justified the 
expectations entertained with regard to it. Several seasons’ work will be 
necessary to work it out; and it is not too much to say that this parti- 
cular investigation is of continental rather than of national importance. 

Buriat Sire. Kiltera, co. Waterford. A circular enclosure 120 ft. in 
diameter, containing two Ogham stones and fragments of a large stone 
structure. ‘This site proved to have been, first, the habitation of persons 
engaged in iron-smelting : later a (pagan Iron Age) cemetery. The building 
was later still, but there was nothing to show what its purpose may have 
been. A new Ogham stone was discovered as well as some other objects, 
but the total absence of grave-goods with the bodies was significant. 

TRANSITIONAL (PaGAN To CurisTIAN): Collierstown, co. Meath. An 
enigmatical site, excavated by Mr. M. Heaney of the National Museum. 
Remains of an early Christian church were found, but some cases of cepha- 
lotaphy (one of the skulls trephined) are incompatible with an entirely 
Christian dating. It is an anomalous site, with numerous perplexities. 

Curist1an Periop: Gallen Priory, co. Offaly. An early monastic 
foundation, excavated by Mr. T. D. Kendrick (British Museum) and 
Mr. T. O’Clery (National Museum). The outlines of the church were 
exposed completely, but the chief yield was a very long series of early 
Christian burial slabs, almost rivalling the hitherto incomparable series at 
Clonmacnois. There are very few early church sites in Ireland exempt 
from the nuisance of modern interments, and it is indeed fortunate that 
so rich an example was available. 

To give fuller details than are contained in the foregoing statements 
would be to trespass improperly on the right of each director to his own 
discoveries. But it seemed desirable to say this much, if only to show 
that the fruits of two or three months of intensive digging hold out hopes 
of yet greater things to come. 


Roman cemetery near Sittingbourne.—Our Fellow Mr. R. F. Jessup, 
Local Secretary for Kent, communicates the following note:—At the 
invitation of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. I have 
paid several visits to the Company’s chalk quarry at Highsted near Sitting- 
bourne,’ where blasting operations have uncovered a series of Roman 
graves in the callow overlying the chalk. 

The accompanying photograph (taken on 1st August 1934.) showssections 
of two of the most prominent graves appearing in the 70-ft. face of the 
quarry, and there were at that time distinct indications of a third grave, 
and possibly traces of a fourth. The site of this cemetery is but one mile 


* The map reference is Kent, 6-inch sheet XX XIII, N.W., lat. 51° 19’ 26” N., 
long. 0° 44’ 13” E, 
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south of the Watling Street, and within this mile the sites of at least two 
other cemeteries are known at Fulston and Chilton, while relics of a 
fairly numerous if scattered Romano-British population are common round 
the settlement where the Watling Street crossed the headwaters of the 
Swale at Milton Creek. 

Out of the ‘blow’ which had fallen on the floor of the quarry, the 
workmen had rescued a number of fragmentary human bones seemingly 





Fic. 1. Roman Graves at Highsted, near Sittingbourne, Kent 


those of a man, and one or two very small pieces of coarse red pottery. 
During the actual explosion one man had managed to save a small black 
pottery beaker as it fell from the top of the quarry. This beaker is of a 
well-known late third—early fourth-century type with a bulbous body and 
short conical neck. 

Some six weeks later the mechanical excavator, used to clear away the 
“blow ’, uncovered a lead coffin which had evidently been buried in the 
fall. ‘The coffin (fig. 2), which is undecorated and roughly beaten out 
of a sheet of lead varying in thickness from } to § in., measures 5 ft. 4 in. 
in length, 114 in. in depth, and 2 ft. in width. The lid, which is also 
perfectly plain, was fastened by iron cramps. Curiously enough, both 
ends of the coffin are missing, and as no mutilation has taken place at a 
recent date, it must be supposed that the ends were of wood. From an 
analysis it appears that the lead is free from silver. The few human bones 
found in the coffin were in such a bad condition that one could only 
guess that they belonged to a youngish woman. 

In October 1934 Mr. J. M. Brander and I were present when further 
blasting was being done on the same face. The explosion brought down 
the whole of one grave, probably the third grave mentioned above, from 
which we were able to recover human bones, a lead disc, and four pottery 
vessels. 
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The human bones are those of a none too well developed man, aged 
about 55. The cranium has a cephalic index of 79, and the man’s stature, 
estimated by Pearson’s formula, was 5 ft. 74 in. His teeth were carious, 
and attrition was strongly marked. The remaining bones have no features 
of interest. 

The lead disc, which bears traces of a flange, is fairly certainly the 
‘ push-on ’ lid of a lead canister resembling that from Aldington, Kent, in 
the British Museum. Such canisters are frequently found in cremation 





Fic. 2. Lead Coffin from Highsted, near Sittingbourne, Kent 


grave deposits, but here the lid had doubtless served as a cover to one of 
the pots. 

The pottery is illustrated in fig. 3. 

1. Bowl of smooth and hard orange-coated ware, height 2°75 in., with 
a wide groove below the bevelled lip and a girth groove. It is decorated on 
the bulge with three small circular depressions and a boss in low relief 
alternately. 

This bowl is clearly allied to the colour-coated wares which imitate 
Samian forms and are found on late sites in south and midland England. 
Although the forms are based on Samian prototypes, they tend after an 
interval to lose their direct contact with the Samian shapes, and as the 
quality of the pottery and the decoration vary considerably, it must be 
supposed that kilns for the manufacture of these wares were fairly widely 
distributed. 

The decoration of the bowl is especially interesting. Circular depres- 
sions, usually in conjunction with roulette decoration, are well known, 
e.g. First Richborough Report, pl. xxx, 1, and pp. 89-92, but for the 
origin of this unusual depression and boss ornament it is necessary to look 
to a wheel-made vase said to be of late La Téne date found in a grave 


at Icklingham (Fox, Arch. Cambridge Region, pl. xv, 1, and p. 93), and 
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ultimately perhaps even to the Hengistbury Class E wares. But close 
relatives to this Icklingham vase in Romano-British fabric are also known, 
and as Dr. Fox has pointed out, the decoration resembles that found on 
certain Anglian urns: it would not be a very difficult task, therefore, to 
argue for a much later date for the Icklingham vase. Two examples of 
this decoration on fourth-century Roman pottery have kindly been pointed 
out to me by Mr. G. C. Dunning: on a small bowl of grey ware (May, 
Colchester Pottery, pl. v, 57; and p. 23), and on a cylindrical grey ware cup 
with a pedestal foot also from Colchester in the British Museum (case 36). 

The quality of the paste and technique of the Highsted bowl suggest a 
date after the third century. The shape has no longer a close affinity 
with the Samian prototype, and as the decoration is found elsewhere on 
fourth-century pottery, a fourth-century date for the bowl is very 
likely." 

<4 small but heavy hand-made globular jar of rough and thick light 
grey clay, height 4 in. The rim is outbent at a sharp angle, and although 
it lacks the characteristic terminal thickening, there is no doubt that the 
jar is of the same late native style of pottery as Mr. Kenneth Oakley has 
described in his account of the pottery from Thundersbarrow (Antig. 
Fourn. xiii, 144, 150). At Richborough this native cooking-pot ware is 
common in the top soil and in fourth-century levels, e.g. Second Rich- 
borough Report, no. 149, p. 101, and a fourth-century date is also acceptable 
for the present example. 

3- Tall poppy-head beaker of fumed sandy grey clay with a cordon 
below the outbent rim and one band of rouletting on the body. Height 
3°75 in. Although a large number of poppy-head beakers fall within the 
first and second centuries, a late variety with an elongated body and narrow 
well-defined foot is also known, e.g. Third Richborough Report, no. 324, 
in a deposit dating up to the third century; Ospringe Cemetery Report, 
no. 326, in a grave group of the late third century. This little beaker is 
one of the late variety. 

4. A two-handled vase with a wide mouth, rounded lip, and well- 
defined cordon above the bulge. The foot, which was damaged in anti- 
quity, is here restored in accordance with that of a jar from the New 
Forest kilns, Ashley Rails, pl. vu, 16, and p. 32; a cordon above the 
foot is not absolutely certain but probable. The fabric is a hard, sandy, 
dark grey clay with black fuming. Height 7-5 in. 

It is difficult to find a parallel to this vase, but Mr. G. C. Dunning 
has called my attention to a vase from the Sandford kilns (4rch., Ixxii, 
p- 229, fig. 2, 20) which has similar handles, and to the New Forest jar 
mentioned above. And it should also be compared with the more usual 
fourth-century type of two-handled vase, e.g. First Richborough Report, 
119, 123. 

I ae thank Mr. H. R. Cox of the Works Department, and Mr. V. S. 

* It is of interest to note that fragments of a colour-coated bowl decorated with 
rouletting in the usual fashion were found at the foot of the quarry face some 
weeks after our visit. This bowl probably, though not certainly, came from the 
same grave as the pottery here described. 
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Beal, Manager of the Sittingbourne Branch of the Company, for giving 
me every help and facility for examining the finds, and publishing them 
in this fournal. Through the kind offices of Colonel A. C. Davis, J.P., 
Managing Director of the Company and High Sheriff of Kent, the lead 
coffin has been presented to the Maidstone Museum. 


Urn from Chippenham, Cambridgeshire.—In the last number of the 
Antiquaries Fournal (xv, p. 61) a note was published describing two 





Urn from Chippenham, Cambs. 


ploughed-down barrows of the Bronze Age recently discovered near Chip- 
penham, Cambridgeshire. The overhanging-rim urn which was referred 
to has now been skilfully restored at the British Museum and, like the 
bronze dagger and stone axe-hammer, is now in the Museum of Archaeo- 
logy and Ethnology at Cambridge. The urn stands 17} in. high, being 
much the largest type in the Museum, and has interesting impressed-cord 
patterns on the rim and on the deeply hollowed neck. In addition there is a 
band of stabbed impressions on the shoulder. Stabbed ornament rather 
like this occurs on an urn in the Cambridge Museum from Upper Hare 
Park, Cambridgeshire (Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
vol. xii, pl. xxix) and on the urn from Dunstable published by Dr. Wheeler 
in the Archaeological Fournal, vol. \xxxviii, p. 197 ; these vessels, however, 
bear little resemblance in other respects to the one from Chippenham. 
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The Castle at Newcastle-under-Lyme.—Mr. 'T. Pape, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary, reports that in the early part of 1934 excavations were carried 
out on the site of the castle which resulted in the discovery of considerable 
remains. The first finds consisted of a good deal of masonry forming part 
of the stone platform constructed near the NE. edge of the mound erected 
by Ranulf Gernons in 1142 to 1146, and also of very large balks of black 
timber which seem to have been part of a bridge between the bailey and 
the causeway. Asa result of these discoveries more systematic excavations 
were undertaken, at first on the highest part of the mound, but without 
finding any traces of the stone tower mentioned in the twelfth century and 
again by Leland in the sixteenth. Subsequent excavations were made on 
the part of the mound opposite to the causeway and here the thick founda- 
tion walls of at least two rooms were uncovered. The extreme western 
wall had been destroyed down to the foundation platform, but it could be 
followed for 20 ft. as far as the angle of the northern foundation. ‘To- 
wards the east, after a length of 46 ft., the whole wall and platform had 
been cut away, but nearly half-way along the northern part an outer stone 
step was found almost directly opposite a thin line of foundations dividing 
the rectangular area into two. A certain amount of rough pottery and a 
few coins were discovered, but the finds on the whole were disappointing. 


Royal Historical Society: David Berry Essay.—The Royal Historical 
Society gives notice that pursuant to the provisions of the David Berry 
Trust (founded by the will of the late David Anderson-Berry in memory 
of his father, the Reverend David Berry), a competition will be held in 
the year 1937 fora Gold Medal and Money Prize of £50 which will be 
awarded to the writer of the best essay on a subject, to be selected by the 
candidate, dealing with Scottish History within the reigns of James I to 
James VI inclusive, provided such subject has been previously submitted 
to and approved by the Council of the Royal Historical Society. In the 
event of the submission of work of exceptional merit the Society may 
award a prize in excess of £50. All persons desirous of competing are 
invited to send in their essays for adjudication to the Secretary of the 
Royal Historical Society at 22, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1, not later 
than 31st October 1937. The winner will in due course be notified by 
the Royal Historical Society whose decision shall be final. The Essay 
submitted must be a genuine work of research based on original (MS. or 
printed) materials and must not have hitherto been published or awarded 
any other prize. 


Bull’s head escutcheon from Westmorland : a correction.—The scale of 
the illustration of the bull’s head escutcheon on p. 79 of the January 
number of this fournal is } and not 3 as there printed. 
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Reviews 


Registrum Simonis de Gandavo Diocesis Saresbiriensis, A.p. 1297-1315. 
Transcribed and edited by C. T. Flower and M. C. B. Dawes. 
10x 6}. Pp. Ixviilit+g995. Canterbury and York Society, vols. xl 
and xli. Oxford. 1934. 

The notice of Simon of Ghent, Bishop of Salisbury 1297-1315, occu- 
pies less than one page in the Dictionary of National Biography, but at one 
moment, and for a brief space, he was one of the most important persons 
in the kingdom. As one of the Lords Ordainers, in opposition to the 
foreign favourites of Edward II, as a resolute protestant against the in- 
trusion by Papal provision of alien clerks into English benefices, he seems 
to hold a position approaching that of Archbishop Stephen Langton in 
the reign of King John; but from September 1311 when he proclaimed 
the Ordinances, by which Piers Gaveston was banished, and the power 
of the baronage in Parliament confirmed, his star seems to suffer eclipse. 
There can be no doubt, as the editors say, that increasing ill health was 
responsible for his withdrawal from public life ; he still struggled to per- 
form his diocesan duties, but in less than four years he was dead. 

As we read the opening paragraphs of the editor’s introduction, it is 
difficult not to be reminded of very similar features in the episcopate of 
his elder contemporary, Bishop Thomas Cantilupe of Hereford. Both 
were men of saintly life ; both, though not litigiously inclined, were con- 
stantly involved in strife: in disputes with their own Chapters, with 
foreign pluralists foisted upon the diocese by Papal provision or otherwise, 
and in quarrels with the inhabitants of their see-city. Of both it is re- 
corded that miracles were wrought at their tombs; yet Cantilupe was 
canonized, while there seems to have been not even an attempt to secure 
the like honour for Bishop Simon. The explanation seems to be that the 
latter had no friend and disciple, as had Cantilupe in Richard Swinfield, 
who succeeded him at Hereford, to urge his claims for more than thirty 
years, and to secure, though not within his own lifetime, the canonization 
of his predecessor. 

Reference has been made above to the bishop’s dispute with the citizens 
of Salisbury. It is remarkable that no mention is made in the Register of 
this, which resulted in a complete victory for him, and in the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the mayor and burgesses, on the question of the 
bishop’s right to tallage the city; even though, as the editors say, it con- 
cerned him on the temporal side only, it is unusual to find so sharp a line 
of demarcation between spiritual and temporal in a medieval Register. 
Either through forbearance or oversight, or both, the right to tallage had 
never been exercised since it was first conferred in 1227; small wonder, 
then, that it was resisted in 1302. The rapid succession of bishops, ten 
in less than eighty years, may account in part for the tallage not having 
been made; it must also have caused some neglect and permitted some 
abuses in the ecclesiastical condition of the diocese. 

An illustration of the trouble that could be caused by a papal provision 
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is to be found on pp. 662 ff. In October 1305 the abbot and convent of 
Abingdon presented William of Middleton for institution to the vicarage 
of St. Helen’s there ; but Roger Harmere interposed, and claimed the 
benefice on the strength of a papal provision ; as, however, he proved to 
be only in subdeacon’s orders, the bishop rejected his claim, and instituted 
the abbot’s nominee. But Roger was not yet done with; when on the 
death of the abbot in the following year Richard de Clyve was presented 
as abbot elect for confirmation, Roger again intervened, and called upon 
the bishop to pronounce the election void, on the ground that by not 
appointing him to St. Helen’s, the abbey had shown itself contumacious 
and disobedient to the Holy See. Should the bishop disregard this protest, 
he appealed to Rome. After adjournment and inquiry, the bishop asked 
Roger if he had any other objection to urge. He answered, No. Did he 
intend to carry the matter further? Yes, he did; but the bishop never- 
theless set aside his objection as frivolous, and confirmed the election in 
due form. Here the story ends, and we do not know whether Roger 
carried out his threat, or how it fared, if he did so. 

A different, and even more difficult, problem was presented by the so- 
called ‘ prebendal’ churches attached to the great nunneries of Shaftesbury 
and Wilton in Salisbury diocese, and Romsey, Wherwell, and St. Mary’s 
Winchester, in Winchester ; and the bishop can hardly have been helped 
to its solution by the very vague and non-committal reports made by the 
archidiaconal commissions, whom he directed to make inquisition whether 
these churches were eccleste curate or prebendales sine cura. Inthe end he 
seems, as the editors point out, to have admitted the prebendal claim in 
the case of the churches attached to the Winchester nunneries, while con- 
tenting himself with not explicitly recognizing it in those attached to 
Wilton and Shaftesbury. It is pretty obvious, however, that he is only 
fighting a ‘rearguard action’, and that the presentees to these churches 
will in the end make good their claim to treat them as sinecures, thus 
leaving themselves free to hold them in plurality with other benefices, 
without having to obtain a Papal dispensation for so doing. 

These nunnery prebends seem to have been peculiar to the two dioceses 
of Salisbury and Winchester, and to have been a feature of the houses 
founded in Wessex about the first half of the tenth century. Amesbury, 
which, though contemporaneous in foundation with the five mentioned 
above, had been reconstituted in the twelfth century as a dependency of 
Fontevrault, may at first have had similar churches attached to it ; but its 
new constitution provided for a small resident body of priests and lay- 
brethren, who would perform the duties for which the prebendaries were 
originally designed. It is probably for one of these that the bishop issues 
letters dimissory for his ordination as acolyte by the bishop of Annagh- 
down (p. 901). 

There is no formal record of the bishop’s visitation of any of the reli- 
gious houses in his diocese (except of his intention to visit Reading Abbey 
in 1302), or of any injunctions consequent thereon ; but that he did not 
neglect this important part of the work of a medieval bishop is evidenced 
by the entry on pp. 374 f. in which he writes to the Abbess of Shaftesbury 
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that the nun Cristina Bary] is not to go outside the monastery at all, until 
further orders. Of what she had been guilty, we do not know; but she 
was not to have the chance of repeating her offence. The bishop goes on 
to say that if any other nun required to go out for fresh air, she was to 
be accompanied, not only by one of the sisters but by a priest (sacerdotem 
maturum) or esquire (armigerum), which last word, if it be not a mere 
scribal error for, e.g., ‘ morigerum ’, evinces an almost pathetic confidence 
in the virtue of ‘gentility, unless indeed we are to take the esquire as being 
the medieval counterpart of the groom, who early Victorian convention 
insisted should accompany a lady when riding. 

The bishop’s determination to reject unsuitable presentees, as well as, 
incidentally, the depth of ignorance sometimes displayed by those presented 
for institution, is illustrated by an entry on p. 757, where we read that 
Henry de Guldeford, presented by the abbess and convent of Wilton for 
the office of subdeacon in the monastery, not only declined to resign the 
vicariate which he already held in the Cathedral, but was unable to read 
the text of the Gospels when opened before him. He alleged a sudden 
attack of blindness, but the bishop rejected the excuse and appointed 
Philip de Curtyngton instead. Guldeford seems, however, despite his in- 
ability to read, to have remained undisturbed as vicar in the Cathedral. 

There is a good index of persons and places, and, more important still 
for the historical student; one of subjects, which so far as tested seems to 
be comprehensive. One or two misprints may be noted; ‘vota’ on 
p. 196 should be ‘ nota’, and the references ' and ™ at the foot of p. xiii 
seem to have got confused : the latter at any rate should read Wiltshire 
Magazine, xxxviii. 29’ (not xxviii). On p. xxi, line 6, the statement 
that Lacock ‘Church’ was owned in medieties would be better expressed 

‘advowson ’; as it stands, one might gather that there were two co- 
rectors, and that one of them was a layman, which of course was not the 
case. Nor was it, after all, a very difficult matter to arrange the appro- 
priation of the rectory. Sir John Bluet surrendered his share of the 
advowson, in return for the building of a Lady Chapel in the Abbey, and 
the establishment of two daily masses therein for the benefit of himself 
and his family, besides a yearly alms on his anniversary, and the perpetual 
right of nominating a nun for admission to the convent. All this had 
probably been agreed between the parties ; it only remained for the bishop 
to confirm the arrangement. 

But these are only trifling defects in what seems to be a piece of very 
good work, such as one expects to find in the series of which it forms a 


part. W. G. C.-M. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos conducted by Yale University and the 
French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters. Preliminary Report of the 
Fifth Season of Work, October 1931-March 1932. Edited by M. I. 
RostovTzeFF. 10} x 74. Pp. xviii+ 322. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Milford. 1934. 

This preliminary account of the fifth season at Doura Europos follows 
the lines of the previous reports reviewed in this Fournal (xiii, 182 and 
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xiv, 207). The present volume includes the examination of the Agora 
and of a series of private houses in the centre of the town. In its final 
form the Agora seems to date from the Parthian period, but the frequent 
mention of older walls and the considerations urged by Professor Hopkins 
(p. 78) suggest that earlier elements have survived, and we may hope that 
a more leisured collation of the evidence will enable the excavators to eli- 
minate the later alterations and reconstruct the Hellenistic plan. 

As in the central district surrounding the Agora so in other parts of the 
city it is the Parthian and later periods that have left their mark, disguising 
if not obliterating the earlier stages of the history of the site. “The end of 
the first century B.c. and the two following generations were the period 
during which the city was extensively remodelled. To these years belong 
the Temples of Azzanathkona (before a.p. 12-13) and Aphlad (before 
A.D. 53), described in this report, as well as those of Artemis (about 32 B.c.) 
and the Palmyrene Gods (before a.p. 55), which had been previously 
excavated. ‘To this period belong also the City Walls, which are now 
seen to have developed in two stages. A series of isolated towers guard- 
ing the desert front was erected before 17-16 B.c. These were later 
heightened and linked by a curtain. The defences themselves provide 
evidence that the second stage was completed before a.p. 75 and probably 
before a.p. 12. Earlier than this Doura was an open city dominated by 
the Citadel where Hellenistic features, absent in the Town Walls, have 
been noted. 

After the Roman occupation the north-west corner of the city seems to 
have formed the military quarter. Here was the ‘ Praetorium’ with its 
characteristic plan and two inscriptions to Caracalla. To the west across 
a street a large house is thought to have been the residence of the military 
commander, and on the other side lay the Roman Baths excavated in 
1928-9. 

The exploration of the internal ramps of mud brick and debris shows 
that these were added in the last years of the occupation to strengthen and 
heighten the walls of the city. On the desert side an external ramp was 
also constructed to protect the face of the wall against battering rams. A 
parallel to this curious form of defence is quoted from the report of the 
recent German Expedition to Ctesiphon. 

The massive internal ramps covered and preserved the buildings imme- 
diately within the walls. Near the south-west angle an important house 
provided evidence of a Christian community. One of the larger rooms 
was used as a chapel and decorated with frescoes of Christian subjects. The 
description of the whole house as a church (ch. vii) does not seem to be 
justified. Close parallels are provided by several Roman houses of the same 
period (e.g. those under the Churches of SS. Giovanni e Paolo and St. Pu- 
denziana) where one room was devoted to Christian services and decorated 
with sacred scenes. No convincing evidence is cited to show that the 
union of the two rooms (4a and 4b) at Doura is connected with their use 
for Christian worship, and such an hypothesis leads to the assumption 
that the frescoed chapel was intended as a Baptistery, a hypothesis which 
Professor Baur rejects on sufficient grounds (p. 255). C.A.R.R. 
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Norse Building Customs in the Scottish Isles. By Aact RoussEti. 10} x 7. 

Pp. 113. London: Williams & Norgate. 1934. 

This short but important study represents a survey of house-types under- 
taken in 1931 in the Orkneys and Shetland, the Hebrides and Skye. But 
its title is somewhat misleading. The author’s results were, as he says, 
rather different from his expectations—‘ The most interesting houses I 
found were in the Hebrides: they had not much in common with Ice- 
landic and Greenlandic ruins but rather with a prehistoric Scandinavian 
type of house’, or, as the reviewer would like to put it, the most impor- 
tant type I found was prehistoric, which occurs in Scandinavia as well as 
the Hebrides. 

The type as exemplified in the village of Harbost, Lewis, is a long 
house with human beings at one end and cattle at the other. In the older 
examples access to the living room is by way of the deep quagmire of the 
byre floor; and in the darkness it requires some courage to attempt the 
passage. But one’s attitude depends on one’s upbringing. A conservatively 
minded young Hebridean confided to the author that the old ‘Black Hut’ 
may ‘not look much from the outside but can be like a palace inside’. A 
low wooden partition separates the byre from the fire room where the 
peat fire burns on the clay floor; there is no structural hearth. All the 
light the room gets is from a small skylight : and since the roof structure is 
inadequate, and since, instead of extending over the thick walls, it rests on 
them, sooty drip and oozing walls combine to tell those inside when it is 
raining outside. 

These thick-walled dwellings with their roughly rectangular plan and 
rounded angles remind one of a Romano-British hut complex on a Welsh 
mountain slope. ‘These latter were probably drier and more comfortable. 
Well may the writer say that the Black Houses are disappearing, and if 
one wants to see them one should go soon. They seem to represent an 
Early Iron Age culture slightly tinged with Mediterranean (Roman) in- 
fluence, and that they should survive at all in the British Isles in the 
twentieth century seems wellnigh miraculous. The author is alive to 
their significance :—‘... the accompanying photograph of a Hebrides 
house still in use might have been taken in Jutland or in Jaderen a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred years ago, and many a keen debate on building 
customs in the past may possibly be settled in the Hebrides’. 

Were the Field Museums, on the Scandinavian model which some of 
us are striving for, in being, the preservation of one of these Lewis villages 
would be an easy matter. As it is we must consider other methods. 
Were such houses to pass into shapeless ruin without an intensive and de- 
tailed study of their structure, the culture associated with them, and the 
social economy of their inhabitants, it would be a grave reproach to 
British archaeologists and ethnologists. A few illustrations in a journal 
and a brief account is not enough. All honour to Mr. Roussell for show- 
ing us one way to deal with these antiquities. As he says, it is the culture 
that is ancient ; the individual structures are not necessarily of high anti- 
quity. 

The author deals with other buildings of more advanced character 
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illustrating Norse contacts, which I have neglected in favour of the earlier 
and more important structures; every page of his book deserves the close 
attention of students of the history of culture in these islands. It is well 
illustrated with maps, plans, and photographs. C. F. 


Vikingeminner i Vest-Europa. By Haakon Shetelig. 73x 5. Pp. 270. 
Oslo: Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning (Series A, 


XVI). 1933. 


Vikingetidens Smykker. By Jan Petersen. 10} x8. Pp. 222. Stavanger: 
Dreyers:Grafiske Anstalt, 1928. 


Das Bootgraberfeld von Tuna in Alsike. By T.J. Arne. 13} x 10. Pp. 81 
Stockholm : Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien. 
1934- 

Fernalders hus pa Lista. By Sigurd Grieg. 114.x9. Pp. 142. Oslo: 
Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning (Series B, XXVII). 
1934- 

Ostnorske Ristninger og Malinger av den arktiske Gruppe. By Eivind S. 
Engelstad. 113x9. Pp. 144. Oslo: Instituttet for Sammenlignende 
Kulturforskning (Series B, XXVI). 1934. 


The Viking Period and its antiquities have only a few students in this 
country, and in recent years the English publications dealing with this 
branch of archaeology would have to be rated as culpably inadequate, were 
it not for Dr. Wheeler’s catalogue ‘ London and the Vikings’ and a recent 
paper by Mr. John Cowen on the Tullie House collection of viking 
remains. We are content that the bulk of the work should be done for 
us by archaeologists whose material is richer than our own, and it is no 
doubt with good reason that we have accustomed ourselves to submit to 
the benevolent dictatorship of our Scandinavian and Danish colleagues in 
this particular field of study. We have certainly nothing to complain 
about. Their output is considerable, and it is always of first-rate excel- 
lence. If I say that I think there is still room for a careful statement of 
the English and the Irish point of view, particularly in matters of art- 
history, I do so with an uncomfortable feeling that there is every year less 
and less to be said by our own scholars that is worth putting into print. 
Dr. Shetelig’s book, which heads the list here under review, is, for example, 
a work that does much to strengthen this feeling. He has made an extra- 
ordinarily thorough survey of the British material, and he has illustrated 
much of it that we have not found time to publish ourselves. He has, 
moreover, drawn attention to several objects that we did not know we 
possessed. I hope that his promised annotated survey of the whole series 
will soon appear, for the popular character of this book has not allowed 
him to present the new material ina workmanlike form. The photographs 
are admittedly excellent, but the references to them in the text are in- 
adequate and difficult to find, and there are no scales or other indications 
of size. The book is meant to be a short illustrated account of the vikings 
in western Europe, with special reference to the antiquities that now 
represent them, and it seems to have been intended for the general reader 
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or for use in schools, as the survey is not documented and the text is 
easy-going and discursive. If we may judge by the list of illustrations, 
what Dr. Shetelig really wanted to write about was the Vikings (especi- 
ally the Norwegians) in the British Isles, and the book would have been 
improved had it been openly devoted to that little part of the huge viking 
world that interests the author and ourselves most of all. Needless to say, 
in his chosen field Dr. Shetelig writes with authority, and all that he has 
to say is of importance. There are, indeed, far too many new ideas and 
new pictures in this book for it to be neglected by the student, and not 
one of us will read it without wanting once again to assure this distin- 
guished and charming author of the respect and affection with which he 
is regarded in our country. 

In contrast to this pleasant general study, Dr. Jan Petersen’s work is 
an austere and formidable monograph written solely for the specialist. It 
is a worthy companion to his now well-known survey of the viking swords, 
and is a study of viking art as it is to be seen on small personal ornaments, 
such as brooches and pendants. The main value of the book, however, 
lies less in the contribution it makes to the art-history of the period than 
in the detailed analysis and classification of the ornaments themselves, 
particularly the ‘ tortoise-brooches’. “This isa very useful task that is most 
skilfully performed, and, if we trust Dr. Petersen’s system and chrono- 
logy, we can now advance to the study of viking archaeology much better 
equipped than hitherto. One welcomes especially his treatment of the 
material decorated in what is known as the ‘ Borre Style’, which is still 
the subject of controversy, and it seems probable that the author’s argu- 
ments for beginning it about a.p. 900 are likely to prove sound. 

The book from the Swedish scholar, Dr. Arne, on the Tuna boat- 
graves is another valuable contribution to the study of Viking Period 
problems. ‘This burial-ground has not quite equalled the neighbouring 
and better-known Vendel site in the magnificence of its furniture and the 
significance of its associated finds, but “Tuna has the same number of 
graves (14), and here all but one of them belong to viking times, whereas 
five of the Vendel graves were earlier than a.p. 800. The plans, pictures, 
and text, describing these burials are as good as one could wish them to 
be. Every student of Germanic antiquities knows the high standard 
attained by Sweden in the matter of archaeological illustration, and it is 
only necessary to say that this is fully maintained in Dr. Arne’s new and 
splendid publication. 

Two works by Norwegian archaeologists remain for notice. Dr. Sigurd 
Grieg’s excavations of the Iron Age houses in Lista, in the West Agder 
district of Norway, can scarcely be included as having a bearing on viking 
archaeology, though these houses have been supposed to represent the 
homes of Norsemen who emigrated to Orkney and Shetland just before 
the Viking Period proper begins. The author, however, holds that the 
main occupation of the dwellings lasted from the fourth to the sixth 
century a.D., and he is able to show that the house-type itself can be 
carried back at least a century earlier. The book is published in a series 
of works that are, like the Swedish publications, distinguished for their 
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excellent illustrations, and the plans and pictures that Dr. Grieg gives us 
are excellent. Dr. Englestad writing in the same series, and, with an even 
greater profusion of pictures, describes the rock-engravings and paintings 
of East Norway, which he believes belong to the Neolithic period and to 
the Bronze Age. His work will be useful to all those who have to attempt 
the study in the field of faint engravings and uncertain carvings, for the 
author devotes considerable space to the discussion of the best methods of 
taking rubbings and photographs of these difficult subjects. His argument 
on the place of the East Norwegian carvings in the history of early 
European art invites some comment, as his premisses are not everywhere 
accepted with the confidence that he shows in them; but this essay is 
only a very small part of a book that is a model of careful survey and 
accurate presentation of little-known material. T. D. Kenprick. 


Henrict VI Angliae Regis Miracula Postuma ex codice Musei Britannici 
Regio C. VII edidit Paulus Grosjean, 8.1. 10 x 64. Pp. 264* + 328. 
Brussels: Société des Bollandistes. 1935. 


As long ago as 1923 Father Ronald Knox and Mr. Shane Leslie 
published a selection from the Miracles of King Henry VI from the 
Latin collection prepared from an English original by an unknown 
writer who worked at the instance of John Morgan, Dean of Windsor 
and afterwards Bishop of St. Davids. The volume was noticed by the 
present reviewer in Antig. Fourn. iv (1924), pp. 175 sqq- 

We now have available in a massive critical edition by Father Paul 
Grosjean, under the auspices of the Société des Bollandistes, the whole 
of the text of the Miracles with a long and valuable introduction. It 
goes without saying that this edition is a model of care, correctness, and 
precision. Such critical and historical problems as are capable of solution 
are solved by the sober and convincing methods of the learned editor. 
Generous acknowledgement is given to the work of predecessors, but the 
present volume is the first that makes it possible to study in its entirety 
a hagiographical collection with a great variety of theme, and is of con- 
siderable importance as a religious and a social document. 

It is noteworthy that the editor is at pains to show the persistence of 
the fame of Henry’s saintliness as late as the eighteenth century, and he 
even quotes the Ode of Thomas Gray in which the poet speaks of the 
‘murdered saint’. But the more famous reference in the Eton College 
Ode escapes him, also the splendid tribute of Wordsworth in the sonnet 
on King’s College Chapel. F. J. E. Rasy. 


Les Eglises romanes de l’ancien diocése de Macon. ByJ.Virey. 10} x 8. 
Pp. xv+476, 37 plates and other illustrations and plans. Macon: 
Protat Fréres 1935. 

In 1887 M. Virey presented a thesis to the Ecole des Chartes on 
the Romanesque churches of the diocese of Macon, which was subse- 
quently printed in the transactions of the Société Eduenne. This study, 
greatly augmented, forms the basis of the present volume, a volume which 
forms a fitting memorial to the lifetime of study which the author has 
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devoted to the churches of his native district. Since the first publication, 
attention has been drawn more and more to the importance of the archi- 
tecture of Cluny and its surroundings in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Much has been done both by study and excavation at Cluny itself and many 
of the eleventh-century country-churches assume a new importance, when 
considered in the light thrown by Sefi. Puigh on ‘ Le premier Art roman’. 

The body of the book is taken up by a careful description of the 
individual churches, arranged alphabetically, and fully illustrated by 
photographs and plans. To this are prefixed two introductory chapters 
describing the limits and constitution of the ancient diocese and a general 
survey of its Romanesque architecture. The district is extraordinarily rich 
in the smaller village churches, many of which are of the highest interest. 
Among the greater churches the three most important, Cluny, Macon, 
and Charlieu are all reduced to a fragment only—the west fronts at the 
cathedral and Charlieu and the south transept at Cluny. 

At one point only M. Virey’s conclusions seem hardly borne out by 
the facts. He believes that, in the Burgundian school, the pointed arch 
was introduced well before the end of the eleventh century, and, in 
opposition to M. Deshouliéres, cites Cluny itself as proof of his con- 
tention. Now the consecration of 1095, as he admits, applies, at most, 
to the Sanctuary and the only surviving part, the great transept was not 
completed so far as the evidence goes before about 1110 at the earliest. 
The pointed arch is in use in the transept, but according to illustrations 
of the main apse the arches here were all round. We should thus date the 
introduction of the pointed arch in this part of Burgundy between 1095 
and 1110. 

The publishers (Protat Fréres) are to be congratulated on the presenta- 
tion and particularly on the illustrations of the volume. The illustrations 
are produced on the same paper as the text and by a process of deep 
etching the result is in every way admirable. Unlike so many French 
publications almost every block is clearly printed and the general effect 
is that of photogravure. 

The book will form a most valuable addition to the list of regional 
studies in Romanesque, in which France is already so rich. A. W. C. 


The Early History of Christ’s College, Cambridge, derived from contemporary 
documents. By A. H. Lioyp, sometime Fellow-commoner of the 


College. 9} x 6. Pp. xviii+ 477. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1934. 215. 


The investigations of our Fellow Dr. Lloyd were certainly needed ; 
for very few in Cambridge—few even in Christ’s, on Dr. Lloyd’s own 
authority—so much as knew that Christ’s College had an early history at 
all. Dr. Peile, indeed, its Master and historian, knew that it had some 
kind of existence in the fifteenth century, as the King’s College of God’s 
House ; but to the first seventy years he gave no more than eight pages. 
And the official Historical Register of the University of Cambridge not only 
fails to recognize its undoubted rank as a royal foundation, but gives it 
chronological precedence only from its ‘augmentation’ by the Lady 
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Margaret in 1505. Dr. Lloyd shows that even this event is wrongly 
dated: the augmentation took effect from the giving of the Foundress’s 
statutes on 3rd October 1506. He shows that it made no breach in con- 
tinuity ; even the name of the College was scarcely altered, for ‘God’s 
House’ meant to the fifteenth century almost exactly what ‘ Christ’s 
College’ means to us. And he leaves no excuse for such mistakes in the 
future, for his patient scholarship has recovered and set on record the 
lost seventy years, and has shown that our Christ’s is indeed the College 
which William Byngham began to found about the year 1436. 

Byngham must have been one of the most interesting and forceful 
characters in fifteenth-century Cambridge, as well as one of the leading 
educational reformers of his day in all England. He was of lower rank 
than most college founders—a simple parish priest, rector of the City 
church of St. John Zachary in Maiden Lane; but statesmanlike in vision 
and steady and firm of purpose ; a man experienced in affairs, with influen- 
tial and wealthy friends among the London citizens ; and friendly besides 
with men like John Carpenter, Founder of the City of London School, 
and like that group of City rectors who in 1447 petitioned Parliament for 
leave to found grammar schools in their several parishes. Byngham, too, 
had the reform of grammar-school education nearest his heart ; but his 
interest was national and not parochial in its scope; he held a different 
opinion on the causes of decay, and sought a more fundamental remedy. 
Not schools were lacking, he thought, but schoolmasters. And therefore 
he founded, not another school, but a college in Cambridge ‘ for the free 
herbigage of poure scolers of Gramer’. 

At the very outset he was confronted with the opposition of the Univer- 
sity. Dr. Lloyd prints a petition (which he dates between 1436 and 1438) 
wherein John Langton, the Chancellor, prays the King to prevent Byng- 
ham from erecting his college on the site he has bought near the schools. 
The reason alleged is the most startling of Dr. Lloyd’s many discoveries 
—that the University proposes to found a University college, and wants 
the site for the purpose. Dr. Lloyd is careful to point out the difficulties 
in the way of such a scheme; and yet I wonder whether it was not a 
more serious project than he seems prepared to admit, and perhaps not 
altogether still-born. May it not be significant that when the manors of 
Ogbourne and Ruislip which the King had granted to the University in 
1438 were returned to the King again in 1441, it was to form the earliest 
endowment of a college, and one to be built hard by Byngham’s site ? 

Dr. Lloyd traces the slow steps by which Byngham overcame the 
obstacles in his path, and at last secured the foundation of his college by 
the King himself, by a charter dated 16th April 1448; under which the 
Rector of St. John Zachary ranks modestly as second Founder and first 
Proctor, or Head. He shows conclusively that God’s House was never in 
fact granted to Clare Hall, as earlier historians have supposed ; Byngham 
only took power to do so under the royal licence of 1439, probably in 
case the University should succeed in preventing a separate foundation. 
And he shows too that Byngham in his lifetime was responsible for an 
important innovation in college practice which earlier historians have 
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ascribed to the sixteenth century and the Lady Margaret: the institution 
of college lectures. He points out that regulations for the office of /ector 
are contained in the statutes of God’s House—statutes sealed, as he 
demonstrates elsewhere, in 1495 or 1496, but looking back to an earlier 
date. And he has discovered a detailed draft agreement, not later than 
1451, by which Byngham appoints to that office Ralph Barton, afterwards 
the fifth Proctor of God’s House. Yet it is unsafe to infer that ‘ Gods- 
house stands alone amongst colleges in having its own lecturer’ (p. 133) 

-at least, if the words are applied generally to the fifteenth century—for 
By ngham: soon foundan august imitator. The Founder’s statutes for King’ ~ 
College (which probably date from 1453, certainly not much later) direct 
that some of the Fellows shall be assigned by the Provost and Deans ‘ to 
instruct and inform’ their junior brethren, and shall receive stipends. 
No details of their duties are given, save that they are to administer flog- 
gings when necessary; but in the College accounts for 1456-7 their 
stipends appear as ‘soluciones pro lectura ’. 

Byngham died in the autum of 1451, his college established and his 
life’s work achieved. Yet his influence was perhaps not limited to God’s 
House. Dr. Lloyd suggests (p. 33) that it was to his example that Cam- 
bridge owed the foundation, after ninety barren years, of four new 
colleges between 1439 and 1473. In any case, when Dr. Lloyd is con- 
tent to rank him next under the two royal Founders (p. 31 1), I cannot 
help feeling that his loyalty has been too much for his college patriotism; 
for to Byngham the first and chiefest credit is surely due. 

Dr. Lloyd gives us all that can be recovered of college life and history 
in the fifteenth century, down to the time of John Syclyng, from 1490 
to 1506 sixth and last ‘Proctor, and for a brief space first Master of the 
new college ; to whose ability, as he shows, the College owed the notice 
and the bounty of the Lady Margaret. He gives us, among much else, 
biographical notices of the Proctors and known benefactors of God’s 
House; a register of all its known members; an account of its estates; 
and proof that some of its possessions and buildings survive at Christ’s to 
this day. And there is much besides of a wider historical and antiquarian 
interest: notably the texts, with facsimiles, of a number of petitions 
addressed to the Council in the Marches of Wales in Henry VII’s reign, 
which have come to light in the College Muniment Room. The meti- 
culous thoroughness with which Dr. Lloyd has searched manuscript 
collections in every quarter; the architectural and heraldic as well as 
documentary learning he has brought into play ; the patient examination 
and comparison by which every fact has been made to yield its last particle 
of evidence ; these make one wonder whether anything at all remains for 
later gleaners. Over and over again the reader feels that his conclusions 
are the result, not of a few hours’ work, but of weeks and months of re- 
flection ; and his work is a revelation of the amount of real history which 
scholarship can reconstruct from the bare record of facts. 

The book contains a large and valuable selection of printed documents. 
It is generously illustrated, and the production is worthy of the Cambridge 
University Press. Joun SALTMaRSH. 
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Queen Mary’s Grammar School, Clitheroe, Part 1, The Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By C. W. Stokes. 84 x 6}. Pp. ix+ 212. Chetham 
Society, vol. 92, new series. Manchester: 1934. 


The Head Master of Clitheroe School has related a history, not in itself 
of more than local interest, but valuable as illustrating in considerable 
detail the sort of institution from which so many of the schools represented 
at the Head Masters’ Conference have sprung. 

There is no certain evidence that Clitheroe, like theneighbouring founda- 
tion of Giggleswick, represents an earlier Chantry-school, but there is every 
probability that it did, although no part of the endowment of the Clitheroe 
Chantries went towards the new Grammar School. This was endowed 
with property part of which had belonged to St. Nicholas’s Chantry in 
Skipton, and part to Rotherham College. The remoteness of these tene- 
ments from Clitheroe was to lead to a good deal of trouble in later years. 

The early history of the School is mainly taken up with a private feud 
between two groups of local families, the Greenacres family and their 
friends on the one side, and the families of Nowell and Aspinall on the 
other. These two factions brought repeated charges of malversation 
against each other, and much of the material of this book is derived from 
papers in the School chest or in the Public Record Office which relate to 
the consequent litigation. After 1640 these quarrels, and the consequent 
difficulties with masters and ushers, seem to have died down. The sketch 
pedigrees given in this volume greatly elucidate the story of these local 
hostilities. Some incidental matters may be worth noting. Thus, playing 
bowls in 1609 was regarded as a serious moral lapse, and a testator in 
1599 made the chaining of books in a library a condition of his legacy of 
money for their purchase. 

The book contains a valuable calendar of documents relating to the 
School both in the School records and elsewhere, and a printed version of 
the charter and statutes. It is to be regretted that the Latin of the 
charter is printed in an abbreviated form. As it stands, it neither accur- 
ately represents the original, nor is it easy to read: and the same criticism 
applies to the printing of ‘yt’ for ‘that’ , ‘ym’ for ‘them’, ‘ supt’ for 
‘supplicant’, and so forth. It gives a semblance of minute accuracy with- 
out the reality, since the actual peculiarities of the original manuscript 
cannot be adequately reproduced in type. C. Jounson. 
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Friends of Canterbury Cathedral: Eighth Annual Report, includes :— 
Canterbury cloisters, by R. Griffin. 

Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, vol. 34, contains :—Analysis of the Denton pedigree, 
by T. H. B. Graham; The chantry of Bramwra, by T. H. B. Graham; 
Heraldry at Carlisle cathedral, by F. J. Field; Some notes on Winder- 
mere parish church, by B. L. Thompson; Finds from the Roman station 
at Watercrook, by Lt.-Col. O. H. North; The town fields of Drigg, 
by Mary C. Fair; A deer park in Wet Sleddale, by B. L. Thompson ; 
An early settlement on Moor Divock, by J. E. Spence; “The Roman camps 
at Reycross and Crackenthorpe, by I. A. Richmond and J. McIntyre ; 
Tents of the Roman army and leather from Birdoswald, by J. McIntyre 
and I. A. Richmond; Unrecorded and unusual types of flint implements, 
by H. S. Cowper ; Three proclamations of ancient fairs, by W. Butler ; 
Tumuli near Carrock Fell, by Mabel M. Barker; Some recent finds of 
stone implements, by Lt.-Col. O. H. North; Roman Kirkby Thore and 
an African inscription, by E. Birley; Report of the Cumberland Excava- 
tion Committee: Birdoswald, by F. G. Simpson and I. A. Richmond ; 
Newturrets on the line of the turf wall and the type of stone wall afterwards 
associated with them, by F. G. Simpson, Miss K. S$. Hodgson, and I. A. 
Richmond ; Garthside turrets, by F. G. Simpson, I. A. Richmond, and J. 
MclIntyre ; Milecastles on the line of the turf wall, by F. G. Simpson, 
I. A. Richmond, and J. McIntyre; Banks east turret, by F. G. Simpson 
and I. A. Richmond ; Nether Denton, by F. G. Simpson and K. St. Joseph; 
Borthby Castle hill, by F. G. Simpson; The vallum at Stanwix, by F. G. 
Simpson ; Castlesteads, by I. A. Richmond and Miss K. $. Hodgson ; A 
catalogue of objects of the Viking period in the Tullie House Museum, 
Carlisle, by J. D. Cowen; Two charters at Rydal Hall, by R. E. 
Porter. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association, vol. 66, in- 
cludes :—The Huguenot churches of Plymouth and Stonehouse, by C. W. 
Bracken ; The pre-Reformation history of St. Katherine’s priory, Polsloe, 
by Ethel Lega-Weekes; Buckland Monachorum, by R. C. Street; 
Medieval customs and tenures in the manor of Ottery St. Mary, by Mrs. 
Rose-Troup ; Some Axminster worthies, by Major W. H. Wilkin; Notes 
on the members for Honiton, 1640-1868, by Major W. H. Wilkin ; 
South Devon place-names, by J. J. Alexander ; A stone implement found 
near Wheal Jewell, Marytavy, by R. H. Worth; Some guide-stones 
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standing on the course of the old track from Tavistock to Ashburton, by 
D. C. Prowse and R. H. Worth; Roborough earthwork, by E. S. Saun- 
ders ; Old-time survivals in Devon, by Marjory Fielden. 

Proceedings of the Devon Archaeological Exploration Society, vol. 1, part 
4, contains :—Report on the excavations at Hembury Fort, 3rd season, 
1932, by Dorothy M. Liddell; Report on the underground passages in 
Exeter, by the Exeter Excavation Committee; The Yelland stone row, 
by E. H. Rogers. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, vol. 7, part 3 
contains :—Presidental address, by l’Abbé Breuil; Flint implements from 
the ‘ Stone Bed’ of the North Norfolk coast, by J. E. Sainty; A giant 
hand-axe from Sheringham, Norfolk, by J. Reid Moir; Implements from 
the higher raised beaches of Sussex, by J. B. Calkin; A palaeolithic suc- 
cession at Farnham, Surrey, by Major A. G. Wade and R. A. Smith; Ex- 
cavations in a dry valley in Beer, S.E. Devon, by F. and R. MacAlpine 
Woods ; Some littoral sites of early post-glacial times located in Ireland, by 
J.P. T. Burchell; The mutual relations of the British neolithic ceramics, 
by S. Piggott; Grime’s Graves, Norfolk : report on excavations of Pit 12, 
by A. L. Armstrong ; A Bronze Age spear-head found in Methwold Fen, 
Norfolk, by H. and M. E. Godwin, J. G. D. Clark, and M. H. Clifford ; 
Evidence of human sacrifice in St. Baldred’s cave, Scotland, by N. F. Lay- 
ard; Notes on excavations; Notes. 

The Essex Review, January 1935, includes:—New Year presents in 
Queen Elizabeth’s court, by W. Gurney Benham; Fairlop Fair; Lord 
St. Vincent at Rochetts, by A. Hills; Relative literacy of Essex parishes, 
1641-4, by H. Smith; A notable ‘Langham Royalist, by L. C. Sier; 
Earthworks at Galleywood and Fryerning, by J. Salmon ; Income Tax in 
its infancy: incomes from land in Essex in 1436; Some place-names in 
Margaretting, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Thomas Matthew of Colchester 
and Matthew’s Bible of 1537, by W. IT. Whitley ; Capell helm and a 
bronze bell in Rayne church. 

Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1933, contains :—The 
Lumb in Soyland, by H. P. Kendall; Wadsworth Royd in Wadsworth, 
by G. Dent; Lambert House, Elland, by A. T. Longbotham; Pyke 
House, Littleborough, by W. B. Trigg; Mills of the Ryburn Valley, by 
J. H. Priestly ; The industrial water supply of Ovenden, by W. B. Trigg; 
Stead Hall, by H. T. Clay. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 18, part 1, 
contains :—The Coltmans of the Newarke at Leicester, by Florence E. 
Skillington and §. H. Skillington; ‘The Roman sites of South-West 
Leicestershire, i. Venonae, Tripontium, by A. J. Pickering; Ulverscroft 
priory, by W. Keay and Margaret E. Keay; Medieval deeds relating to 
Ashby Parva, by H. Goodacre; Aylestone, the descent of the manor, 
erratum and addendum, by G. K. Thomson; Church of St. Peter, 
Horningfold, by A. Herbert. 

Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, October 1934, includes :—Jewels of 
King John; Simon de Kyme, justiciar ; A survey of Anderly and Cum- 
berworth. 
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Proceedings of the Littlehampton Natural Science and Archaeological 
Society, 1933, includes:—Report on the excavations in ‘Shepherd’s 
Garden’, Arundel Park, ii, 1933-4. 

Annals of Ar chaeology oni Anthropology (University of Liverpool), vol. 
21, nos. 3-4, contains :—Achaean pottery, by TI. Burton Brown ; Studies 
in archaic Greek chronology, i. Naukratis, by E. Gjerstad ; The Nineveh 
of ‘Tacitus, by R. W. Hutchinson; Three North Syrian terra-cottas, by 
D. B. Harden; Ras Shamra, by R. Dussaud; Jericho: city and necropolis 
(4th report), by J. Garstang. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 4th ser., 
vol. 6, no. 8, includes :—Cup-marked rocks on Chirnells Moor, Rothbury, 
by Miss N. Newbigin ; Two stone columns in neighbourhood of Habitan- 
cum, by W. B. Davison; The Ryton ‘cup and ring’ marked rock, by 
W. A. Cocks; A Roman glass linen smoother, by J. D. Cowen. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, vol. 47, part 2, 
contains :—A sixteenth-century Shrewsbury School inventory, by J. B. 
Oldham ; Stottesden, by Rev. R. C. Purton ; A letter from Bridgnorth to 
the duke of Norfolk, 1804; Some old Shropshire houses and their owners: 
Walliborne Hall, Gibbon’s Mansion, by H. E. Forrest; Mytton of Hal- 
ston, by Evelyn H. Martin; Wroxeter excavations, by J. A. Morris; 
Deeds relating to lands behind the walls, Shrewsbury ; Arms of Corfield 
of Hughley. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. 42, contains :—The pictures at 
Clandon Park, by the Earl of Onslow ; Some new material for the 
determination cf the course of Stane street, by Lt.-Col. H. F. Bidder : 
An analysis and list of Surrey barrows, by L. V. Grinsell; The Roman 

‘chimney-pots’ from Ashtead and parallel examples from older sites, by 
A. W. G. Lowther ; Pottery from Farley Heath, by A. W. G. Lowther, 
The Roman site near the parish church of St. Giles at Ashtead, by A. W.G. 
Lowther; Garratts Hall, Banstead, by Sir Henry Lambert; Obituary 
calendar of the Dominican friary at ” Guildford, by J.S. Purvis ; Ewhurst 
church : recent discoveries, by P. M. Johnston; Bronze Age arrow- head at 
Leatherhead; An Early Iron Age site near Merle common, Limpsfield ; 
Roman pottery from Cobham, Surrey ; Excavations at Ewell ; Four early 
incumbents at Pirbright ; The pre-Reformation vicars of Farnham, 1211- 
1559; Coins found in Manor House, Wallington ; Earthwork in Ewell 
and Cuddington; The White Hart Hotel, Reigate ; The intrenchment 
on Riddlesdown; Discoveries at Gatton Park House. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 5, no. 4, includes :—The borough of 
Lewes in 1498, by L. F. Salzman; Sussex wool ports in the thirteenth 
century, by R. A. Pelham; The‘Sussex lands of Thomas de Ponyngs ; 
Sussex entries in London parish registers, by W. H. Challen ; An early 
incumbent of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Funeral expenses, 
Brighton to London, 1824, by R. Morris; Old Rottingdean ; A suggested 
identification of Berts, by G. Ward; Excavations at Chichester; Sussex 
church plans: xxviii. St. Mary, Treyford, xxix. St. Andrew, Didling ; 
Altar in Bignor church; Graffiti; Ranscombe camp; Knights Templars 
at Shipley. 
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The Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, December 1934, includes :— 
A case of Bronze Age cephalotaphy on Easton Down, Winterslow, by 
J. F. S. Stone; Note on the early history of Box, by G. Kidston; ‘ The 
Highfield Pit Dwellings’, Fisherton, Salisbury, excavated May 1866 to 
September 1869, by F. Stevens; Bishop Giles of Bridport, 1257-62, 
by Canon J. M. J. Fletcher; De Vaux college, Salisbury, by Canon 
J. M. J. Fletcher. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, new series, 
vol. 10, contains :—Joyce Jeffreys of Ham Castle, by Rev. R. G. Griffiths; 
Medieval tiles in Worcestershire, by R. Holland-Martin; The Savages 
of Broadway, by E. A. B. Barnard; Notes on some Romano-British 
pottery found at Boughton Close, near Worcester, by W. H. Knowles ; 
Worcestershire incumbents from the Reformation to the Restoration, by 
Canon R. A. Wilson; A thirteenth-century rector’s memorial slab found 
at Stockton-on-Teme, by Canon R. A. Wilson; The Habington chest, 
by E. A. B. Barnard; Medieval altar slabs in Worcestershire churches, 
by T. W. Cole; Consecration crosses in Worcestershire churches, by 
Mrs. J. E. H. Blake; Hour glasses in Worcestershire churches, by 
Mrs. R. FitzMorris; Houseling tables in Worcestershire churches; The 
Worcestershire drawings of E. F. and T. F. Burney in 1784; Some old 
Worcestershire churches and parochial chapels, by E. A. B. Barnard; 
The restoration of Besford church, 1880-1, by Rev. J. Willis; The 
restoration of Elmbridge church, 1850-73, by Rev. J. Willis. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 89, part 2, contains :—Wat’s Dyke: a 
field survey, by Cyril Fox; Recent excavations at St. Davids: bishop 
Houghton’s (1361-89) cloister, by W. D. Carée; Robert Vaughan of 
Hengwrt and Robert Vaughan the London engraver, by T. A. Glenn; 
Gower : a study in linguistic movements and historical geography, by T. 
Williams ; Celtic place-names formed from animal-head names, by R. J. 
Thomas; Finds at Wern, Llanddona, by H. H. Hughes; Dre Newydd, 
Gelli Farch, by H. Lewis; Flint arrow-head found at the chambered tomb at 
Pant-y-saer, Anglesey, by H. H. Hughes; Rhuddlan church: discovery 
of human bones, etc. in the wall, by E. Davies; ‘The Beddgelert pint, by 
A. S. Davies; Finds from Nantmel, Radnorshire, by A. S. Davies; Notes 
on some Pembrokeshire place-names, by A. W. Wade-Evans ; The Nevin 
borough seal and a Pwllheli seal, by E. A. Jones; Report of the annual 
meeting held at Galway. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 7, part 3, includes :—The 
toll books of some north Pembrokeshire fairs, 1599-1603, by E. A. 
Lewis; Current work in Welsh archaeology. 

Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society, 1934, includes:—The 
pottery from the Lligwy burial chamber, by S. Piggott; Two stone 
objects of early type, by E. N. Baynes; The Carreglwyd building account, 
1636, by D. Knoop and G. P. Jones; Church of St. Cybi, Holyhead, by 
H. H. Hughes; The decline of the Tudors of Penmynydd, by E. Owen ; 
The parish registers of three Anglesey parishes, by A. I. Pryce; Anglesey 
manuscripts and records in the National Library of Wales; An eighteenth- 
century Anglesey house, Henblas in the parish of Llangristiolus, by G. N. 
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Evans; A list of Anglesey Wills, 1700-89 (A—D), by H. Owen; Tregaian 
church terrier; A curious carved head. 

Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. 43, parts 2 and 3, includes :—The 
Bronze Age in Montgomeryshire, ii, by J. Ward; Breiddin Hill camp 
excavations, 1934, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; Some giant stones of the 
Upper Tarrat valley, by R. Richards. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 64, part 4, 
contains: —The sculptured crosses of Galloon, by Lady Dorothy Lowry- 
Corry; Calendar of leases and deeds of St. Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin, 
1660-89, by Canon J. B. Leslie ; The Muiredach cross at Monaster- 
boice : a new interpretation of three of its panels, by H. Morris; The 
Ui Bridin Bréifni genealogies, by M. V. Duignan; The Crosshaven 
chalice; Cist burial at Ballyknockan, co. Wicklow; Forts, etc. near 
Clonmel; Cross slabs at Inishkeel, co. Donegal; Stone bowl found in 
co. Galway; Stone with cup and circle markings, Tinnacarrig, co. 
Carlow; Two early penannular brooches from Bough, co. Carlow ; 
A find of prehistoric pottery at Knockaholet, co. Antrim ; Souterrain 
at Fox’s Castle, co. Waterford; Report on Irish beads in the Salisbury 
museum. 

Société Fersiaise: Bulletin Annuel, 1934, includes :—The perquages or 
percages of Jersey, by G. F. B. de Gruchy; Jersey water mills, by J. F. 
Le Cornu; Some Jersey water mills and their machinery, by G. S. 
Knocker; Trade relations between Jersey, Guernsey and Welsh ports in 
Elizabethan times, by D. T. Williams; Nicholas Le Messurier, master 
mariner, by A. C. Saunders; Early postal service to the Channel Islands, 
by J. P. Alexandre; Baillis, Lieut.-Baillis and Juges délégués, by Ralph 
Mollett; The will of Marguerite de Carteret, by Julia M. Marett; A 
note on the Rozel hoard of Gaulish coins, by N. V. L. Rybot; Examina- 
tion of certain Armorican coins from the Rozel hoard, by S. W. Smith ; 
Old Jersey silver, by T. W. Attenborough ; A document relating to the 
lordship of the Islands, c. 1447, by Elisabeth Yandell; The surviving 
menhirs of Jersey, by N. V. L. Rybot; Human teeth and jaws from 
prehistoric sites in Jersey, by E. K. Tratman; A double quern from the 
sands at Westpark, by N. V. L. Rybot ; The skull of a medieval warrior 
from the Grands Vaux, by N. V. L. Rybot; Report on a skull from the 
Grands Vaux, by M. L. Tildesley. 

Fournal of the Manx Museum, December 1934, includes: —Unpublished 
documents in the Manx Museum; The Manx card money; Photograph 
of a newly found Celtic cross. 

The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 4, 
nos. I and 2, contains :—Excavations at Tell Abu Hawam, by R. W. 
Hamilton ; Cemeteries and a ‘ monastery’ at the Y.M.C.A , Jerusalem, 
by J. H. Iliffe; A Nestorian hermitage between Jericho and the Jordan, 
by D. C. Baramki and St. H. Stephan; Lead coffins from Palestine, by 
M. Aviyonah; A hoard of Umayyad coins from El] Lajjiin, by L. A. 
Mayer; Evliya Tshelebi’s Travels in Palestine, translated by St. H. 
Stephan, with notes by L. A. Mayer. 

The American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 38, no. 3, includes: —In the 
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land of the Queen of Sheba, by L. Legrain ; Odysseus and Elpenor in a 
pelike in Boston, by L. D. Caskey; Note on the mosaic of Daphne, by 
C. Bonner; Assyrian elements in the Perseus—Gorgon story, by C. 
Hopkins ; How old is the Greek alphabet? by B. L. Ullman; Metal- 
lurgical fallacies in archaeological literature, by T. T. Read; The two 
Callias decrees, by A. B. West; The date of the older Parthenon, by 
W. B. Dinsmoor; News items from Athens, by E. P. Blegen; News 
items from Rome, by A. W. Van Buren. 

Vol. 38, no. 4, contains:—The villa of Good Fortune at Olynthos, 
by D. M. Robinson; A new inscription of Jerash, by R. Boecklin and 
J. P. Hyatt; Some unpublished vases in the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, by Edith Hall Dohan ; Concerning the curvature of the steps of 
the Parthenon, by G. P. Stevens; The Dioscuri in an early Proto- 
corinthian aryballos, by G. W. Elderkin; The Menon painter = Psiax, 
by Gisela M. A. Richter; Iron, prehistoric and ancient, by H. C. 
Richardson ; News items from Athens, by Elizabeth P. Blegen. 

Speculum, vol. 9, no. 4, contains :—The exhumation of King Arthur 
at Glastonbury, by W. A. Nitze; Ovid and Allegory, by L. K. Born ; 
The Rawlinson Excidium Troie, by E. B. Atwood; A forged letter on 
Latin monks at St. Mary’s Jehosaphat, by L. White jr.; The Victorian 
and Dionysiac Paschal tables, by C. W. Jones; Parisian Masters as a 
corporation, by G. Post. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 25, no. 3, includes:—Some old New 
England frescoes, by E. B. Allen; John Singleton Copley’s houses on 
Beacon Hill, Boston ; Expenses of the wedding outfit of Sarah Williams 
Barrett (1798-1864). 

Wiener Préahistorische Zeitschrift, vol. 21, part 2, contains :—The 
Schnabelkanne from Diirrnberg, by O. Klose ; The horse harness from 
Stillfried, by J. Nestor; Find from Ober-Ganserndorf, by R. Pittioni ; 
Late Stone Age find from the neighbourhood of Bad-Ischl, by K. Will- 
vonseder ; A La Téne find from Kufstein, by F. Eisterer. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Parc du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, 3rd series, 
vol. 6, no. 5, includes :—Jericho, by L. Speleers; The collections of 
watches in the Museum, by Aline Bara; Chinese porcelain and Brussels 
camlet in the eighteenth century, by H. Nicaise. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1933, in- 
cludes :—Inscription found at Tipasa, by E. Albertini; Observations on 
the Sainte-Chapelle, by J. Formigé ; The word ogis, by G. Huard ; The 
correspondence of Peiresc and false antiquities, by A. Blanchet ; The 
Arch at Arles, by L. Constans; The prosperity of Africa in the fourth 
century, by E. Albertini; The symbolism of the swastika, by F. de Mely ; 
A wooden grill in the abbey of Royaumont, by J. Formigé; Funerary 
encolpia at Saint Bertrand de Comminges, by B. Sapéne ; Carved wooden 
shield in the Louvre, by J. J. Marquet de Vasselot; Gallo-Roman 
cemetery at Fel, by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson; The ‘ porte des 
Gaules’ at Fréjus, by J. Formigé; The excavations at Doura-Europos, 
by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson; The chair of Maximian at Ravenna, 
by J. Zeiller; The prison of Joan of Arc at Rouen, by Commandant 
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Bailly-Maitre ; The cathedral at Rodez, by F. de Mély; A bas-relief 
from Chalon-sur-Sadne, by L. Armand-Calliat ; The stability of vaults, 
by J. Formigé; A Roman inscription from Grimaud, by A. Blanchet ; 
An uninscribed Gallo-Greek stela from Saint-Remy, by M. Rolland ; 
A ring of rock crystal from Alesia, by J. Toutain; Votive altar from 
Castelnau-Barbarens, by E. Albertini ; Archaeological discoveries in Spain, 
by M. Thouvenot ; Notes on ‘bois d’Irlande’ and on the licorne, by 
L. Demaison ; The amphitheatre at Fréjus, by J. Formigé; Epitaph of 
Ti. Plautius Aelianus, by L. Halkin; Two Roman inscriptions from 
Lyons, by J. Carcopino. 

Revue Archéologique, ser. 6, tome 4, Juillet-Septembre 1934, includes :— 
Obituary notice and bibliography of Edmond Pottier, by R. Lantier and 
C. Picard ; Foundations of a neolithic hut at Fort Harrouard, by Abbé 
J. Philippe ; Archaeological researches in the valley of the Spercheios, 
by Y. Bequignon ; Jason povoxpyms, by J. Brunel ; The silver treasure 
given by St. Didier to the churches of Auxerre, by J. Adhémar; The 
excavations in the Cathedral precinct at Utrecht, by J. Vannérus. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome 44, nos. 5-6. Prehistoric rock-paintings on 
the French side of Somaliland and in the Harrar region of Abyssinia are 
illustrated by the Abbé Breuil; and M. Le Rouzic gives a long account 
of the contents of dolmens in the Morbihan : attention may be drawn to 
aeneolithic petits-tranchets, leaf-shaped and barbed and tanged arrow-heads 
presumably contemporary, also a bronze spear-head with holes en échelon 
in the blades very similar to one in the Garraway Rice collection now in 
the British Museum (Archaeologia, \xix, 15, fig. 13), but the former 
is dated La Téne III. Fossil human remains have been found in quater- 
nary deposits at Rabat, Morocco (p. 579); and the quaternary glaciation 
and river-terrace of Lyons are noticed (p. 587). There are fuller accounts 
of the Pleistocene fauna in the Cotencher cave (Jura), dating from Le 
Moustier (p. 593); and the Petershéhle near Velden in Franconia, 
where charcoal analyses have been made (p. 601). Mr. Goodwin’s work 
on the Cape Flats series is noticed (p. 613), and the date of the human 
relics of Kanam and Kanjera discussed (p. 690). Finally there is an inter- 
esting address by M. Vayson de Pradenne on a world-wide wave of 
neolithic culture (p. 719). 

Revue Anthropologique, tome 44, nos. 10-12. North of Mandrevillars 
(Héricourt, Lure, Haute-Saéne) is a forest area known as La Combeaufol, 
where burials have been found in a small quarry. ‘The skeletons were in 
shallow graves on the rock, with the head north-west, and all covered 
with small stones, on which stood truncated pyramids of larger stones. 
The furniture indicated a date about 400B.c., and was of military 
character. A roughly carved ex-voto figure, attributed to the Roman 
period, has been found at Villers-sous-Saint-Leu, Oise, and helps to date 
another from the same neighbourhood. References to similar finds are 
given and their significance discussed. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la Corréze, vol. 56, part 2, in- 
cludes :—The Duchesse de Berry in Corréze, 1832, by J. Breillout; A 
collection of documents about the abbey of Dalon, by Abbé J. Brousse ; 
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A palaeolithic flint implement from Meymac, by H. Delsol ; Archaeolo- 
gical researches at Ressaulier, by J. F. Pérol. 

Hespéris, vol. 19, parts 1 and 2, contains :—Geographical circum- 
stances in the development of Fez, by J. Célérier; The course of the 
Wady Sebou in the neighbourhood of Fez, by J. Dresch; René de 
Chateaubriand, count of Guazana, in the kingdom of Fez, 1493, by 
P. de Cenival; The two journeys of P. Fernando de Coutreras to Fez, 
by R. Ricard; Notes on the Latin letters of Nicolas Clénard relative to 
his stay in the kingdom of Fez, by R. Le Tourneau; A treaty of peace 
between Peter IV of Aragon and Abu Ishak II sultan of Tunis, by I. de 
las Cagigas; A Jewish chronicle of Fez, by Y. D. Sémach; Artistic 
intercourse between Egypt and the western Mussulman countries, by G. 
Margais ; The expedition of Suetonius Paulinus in south-east Morocco, 
by F. de la Chapelle; The embassy of Jorge Juan to Morocco, by R. 
Ricard; Ancient coins found at Chella, by R. Thouvenot. 

Germania, vol. 18, part 4, contains:—The origin of the ancient 
Egyptian war chariot in Florence, by K. H. Dittmann; A settlement of 
spiral ceramic people at Nahermemmingen, by E. Frickhinger ; Celtic 
applied heads from Diirrnberg, by M. Hell; Excavations at Velian 
1932-4, by F. Oelmann; A Roman bronze head of a Bastarnian in the 
Hungarian National Museum, by S. Paulovics; Wall niches in late 
Roman earth graves at Cologne, by W. Haberey; Cremations of the 
later Merovingian age in Hesse, by H. Zeiss; Early Christian bronze 
statuette from Strassburg, by F. Behn. 

Roemische Mitteilungen, vol. 49, parts 1 and 2. In an important 
historical article A. Alféldi shows that the details of the monarchical 
ceremonial, supposed to have been introduced by Diocletian and his suc- 
cessors, had been anticipated by preceding emperors ; but only the later 
sections are of antiquarian interest, e.g. that relating to ceremonial lights, 
which survived in the ritual of the Roman Church. In the sixth of his 
Iconographical Studies, L. Curtius gives a new interpretation of the great 
cameo at Paris with Tiberius and his family. The persons attending the 
deified Augustus in the celestial region are Germanicus and the younger 
Drusus (hence the cameo was made after their deaths), and the floating 
figure which supports the seated Augustus seems to be Alexander the 
Great holding the globe, the symbol of his world-empire, the prototype 
of that of Rome. Below, the youthful warrior standing in front of 
Tiberius is Caligula, while the one behind the throne is Claudius. All 
the other figures are identified with more or less probability. The gem 
was derived and reduced from some larger composition, and probably 
dates from the beginning of the reign of Caligula. O. Brendel explains 
the symbolism of the mosaic (from Pompeii) in the Naples Museum of a 
skull framed by a plumb-line, emblems of king and beggar, etc., to express 
the idea of Death the leveller. Prof. Rostovtzeff describes the recently 
discovered Mithraeum at Dura (second and third centuries), twice renewed, 
and exhibiting some new features. One of the paintings shows Mithras 
in a hunting scene. 

Notizie degli Scavi, 6th ser., vol. 10, fasc. 1-3. Fianona, Notes on 
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the site of the ancient Flanon, and traces of the Roman town, including 
the discovery of an altar of Vesta (perhaps one of the local divinities), by 
A. Degrassi, who also records the discovery at Monfalcone of the remains 
of a Roman bridge, belonging to the road from Aquileia towards Trieste, 
inscribed with the name of the 13th Legion (Gemina) which was in 
these parts during most of the reign of Augustus. At Ozzano (Emilia), 
on the site of the ancient Claterna, some mosaics (one of high quality, 
first century A.D.), discovered in 1898, have now been secured for the 
State. A few other Roman objects from the same site are recorded by 
S. Aurigemma. Lucca, Discovery of a mosaic with scale design of Etruscan 
character, by A. Minto; Montecatini (Val di Cecina—Pisa), Tombs of 
Villanovan type, in which a number of characteristic fibulae and other 
metal and fictile objects were found, by P. Mingazzini; Pienza, ‘Tombs 
containing early weapons, etc. (now in Museum at Siena), by G. Becatti ; 
San Gimignano, Etruscan tomb (fourth century B.c.) and other finds, by 
F. Marri. At Arezzo A. Minto describes the exploration of the ground 
adjoining the church of S$. Lorenzo, which revealed the remains of a 
Roman house with mosaic pavement and a set of bronze images and a 
candelabrum belonging to a domestic lararium ; and at Castiglion del Lago 
an Etruscan chamber-tomb in the rock containing three urns with 
Etruscan epitaphs, one carved with marine deities. Roccastrada, Barbarian 
tombs, one of which contained gold ear-rings and silver fibulae of Lango- 
bardic character (now in Museum, Grosseto), by A. Cappelli. Orvieto, 
Results of excavation of the Etruscan temple at the Belvedere, and dis- 
coveries on other sites. L. Branzani records the discovery of the foundations 
of a fifth- or sixth-century building, presumably the pagan temple which, 
according to local tradition, preceded the seventh-century church of S. 
Michele Arcangelo near Orvieto. Rome, Head in grey granite of an 
Egyptian male statue (now in the Museo Nazionale) of the Ptolemaic 
period, found near the temple of Isis and Serapis, by M. Pallottino. “Two 
portrait heads from Palestrina (first century B.c. and age of Trajan), and 
a head of Domitian from Littoria, by G. Jacopi. Contents of a pre- 
Roman tomb at Velletri, by O. Nardini. 

Fornvdnnen, 1934, hafte 5. This number is devoted to the life and 
work of the Hildebrands (Bror Emil and Hans) who took the lead in 
Swedish archaeology and were successively state-antiquaries, the father 
dying in 1884 and the son in 1913. 

1934, hafte 6. A new interpretation of two Runic monuments in 
Wester Gothland is contributed by Sélve Gandell; and Gunnar Ekholm 
discusses Roman trade in northern Europe. This began with the export 
of metal vessels from the neighbourhood of Capua, and no less than 500 
specimens of the Roman and early Merovingian periods have been found 
in Scandinavia: several types are illustrated and distribution maps pro- 
vided. N. L. Rasmusson regards two stycas of Ethelred II from Birka 
as the earliest Anglo-Saxon pieces exported to Sweden. 

Universitetets Oldsaksamling, Oslo: Arbok, 1931-2, includes :—The 
stone age in Hedmark, by A. Bjorn; Finds of the late Bronze Age at 
Nystad, Telemark, by A. Bjgrn; Norwegian and Finnish bird-headed 
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pins, by G. Gjessing ; Studies in the Gokstad finds, by B. Hougen; A 
labyrinth in East Finmark, by A. Nummedal. 

Meddelanden fran Ostergitlands Fornminnes och Musetfirening, 1933-4, 
includes :—T he Ostergétland archaeological society and museum, by B. 
Cnattinguis; The Cedusberg glass manufactory 1781-1883, by H. 
Seitz; Voltaire’s Sémiramis and Desprez, by N. G. Wollin; Two 
medieval embroideries in the church of Gammalkils, by Agnes Geijer ; 
The castle of Vadstena, by E. Lundberg; Ostergétland assize towns be- 
fore 1600, by F. Wildte; Stone Age settlements at Braviken, by T. 
Engstrém ; Ostergétland early stone monuments, by C. F. Nordenskjéld, 
edited by O. Frédin. 

Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, Band 36, contains :—The 
excavation of the Romanesque choir, and the wall-paintings in the church 
of Meiringen, by R. Forrer; Excavations at Muotta da Cliis, Zernez, by 
H. Conrad and G. v. Merhart; The Swiss journey of the Winterthur 
painter Jakob Rieter, by P. Boesch; Architectural designs of Italian 
Switzerland at Paris, by M. Guidi; Upper Rhenish sculpture of the 
dark period, by C. Sommer; Superficial changes in ancient glass, by 
F. E. Koby; The crypt at Disentis, by E. Poeschel; Excavations of 
the Pro Vindonissa Society, by C. Simonett, T. Eckinger, and R. Laur- 
Belart; Romanesque sculpture in Chur cathedral, by J. Baum; Three 
documents concerning porcelain manufacture at Nyon, by G. Bonnard ; 
The church of St. Laurentius at Oberkirch-Frauenfeld, by H. Metzger 
and A. Vogeli; The Romanesque church at Einsiedeln, by M. Huggler; 
The occurrence of ballistae in Switzerland, by G. Fischler ; The archi- 
tectural history of the church of St. Justus at Flums, by J. Hecht; The 
prehistoric (Gallic) settlement near the gas-works at Basel, by K. Stehlin; 
The sculpture in Chur cathedral, by R. Wiebel. 

Basler Zeitschrift, Band 33, contains :—The second rising in Canton 
Basel, by E. Schweiser ; The German Imperial cathedrals of the eleventh 
century, by H. Reinhardt; The Blackfriars church in Basel from 1233 
to 1429, by G. Boner. 

Fahrbuch des Bernischen Historischen Museums, 1933, includes :—The 
settlement history of Canton Bern, by O. Tschumi ; The ‘ Ranggiloch’ 
near Bolligen: a new palaeolithic station, by D. and A. Andrist and W. 
Fliickiger ; Excavations in the ‘ Ranggiloch’ in 1932 and 1933, by E. 
Gerber; The ‘ Chinechall-Balm’ near Oberwil, by D. Andrist and W. 
Fliickiger ; The Bronze Age grave field of Almendingen-Thun, 1920- 
33, by O. Tschumi; The Romano-Celtic excavations in the Enge 
peninsula near Bern in October 1933, by O. Tschumi; Late Roman (?) 
cremation and hearth, and medieval chapel at T'wann, by O. Tschumi ; 
Excavation of the Church tumulus at Lyss, by E. Oppliger ; The finds 
from the Church tumulus at Lyss, by O. Tschumi. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueologica Luliana, August-September, 1924, 
includes :—The scientific work of Captain D. Felipe Bauza, by J. Llabres; 
Documents relating to the Balearic Islands in the Archives of Simancas 
(Valladolid), by J. Llabres. 

October-November 1934, includes :—Documents for the history of 
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Lluch, by J. Pons i Marques, J. Muntaner, and J. Vich i Salom; Biblio- 
graphy of the history and archaeology of the Balearic Islands, by P. A. Saxo. 

Boletin del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueologia, Universidad de 
Valladolid, fasc. 6, part 3, includes:—The Benavente chapel in Santa 
Maria, Rioseco, by E. G. Chico; Alabaster sculpture in Castille: the 
work of the brothers Corrall, by J. P. Villanueva; A painting by Pantoja 
de la Cruz, by F. S. Pereda-Vivanco; Roman sculpture in the new 
archaeological museum, by M. Fernandez; Notes on Castilian metal- 
work: the tabernacle of Palencia cathedral, by C. Orbaneja; The Visi- 
gothic cemetery at Pina de Esqueva, by A. T. Llorente, J. Supiot, and 
J. P. Villanueva. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de I Egypte, vol. 34, part 1, contains :— 
The tomb of %a\\3~—49 at Thebes, by Ahmed Fakhry; Decorated 
blocks from the temple at Luxor, by Ahmed Fakhry ; Some Tasian 
pottery in the Cairo museum, by G. Brunton: An X-ray examination of 
the mummy of king Amenophis I, by D. E. Derry; Preliminary report 
on 1933-4 excavations in the southern part of the cemetery at Memphis, 
by G. Jéquier; Latin inscriptions from the temple at Luxor, by P. Lacau ; 
Excavations at Saqqarah, 1933-4, by J. P. Lauer; Three sarcophagi of 
the Middle Empire from the cemetery at Assiout, by Moharram Kamel ; 
Stone vessels from the Step Pyramid, by J. E. Quibell ; Notes on the in- 
scription on the back of the southern Colossus of Memnon, by A. Varille ; 
Archaic monuments: i, The ivory tablet from Naqada, by V. Vikentiev. 
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*Die Figuralverzierten Urnen vom Soproner Burgstall. Von Sandor Gallus. 12}x 
9}. Pp.iv+55 with 18 plates. Archaeologia Hungarica, xiii. Budapest: 1934. 

*Les Peintures rupestres schématiques de la péninsule ibérique. Par l’abbé Henri 
Breuil. iii, Sierra Morena. 13x 9%. Pp. vili+128 with 58 plates. Lagny- 
sur-Marne: 1933. 

*Megalithic monuments in North-East Scotland. By Alexander Keiller. 93x 7}. 
Pp. iv+25. London: privately printed, 1934. 


Religion. 
*Orpheus and Greek religion; a study of the Orphic movement. By W. K. C. 
Guthrie. 83x54. Pp. xix+287. London: Methuen, 1935. 21s. 


Roman Archaeology. 
*Albiobola. Door C. W. Vollgraff. 94x 6}. Pp. 25. Reprint Med. K. Akad. van 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Deel 80, Ser. B, no. 1. Amsterdam: 1935. 


Wall-Paintings. 
*Tudor Domestic Mural Painting. By Francis W. Reader. 84x 5}. Pp. 45-8. 
Reprint London Naturalist, 1933. London: 1934. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 1st November 1934. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 
Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., read a paper on a Survey of Wat’s Dyke. 


Thursday, 8th November 1934. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Miss Kathleen Kenyon read a paper on the excavation of the Roman 
theatre at Verulamium. 


Thursday, 15th November 1934. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. F. C. Larkin was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. H. St. George Gray, F.S.A., read a paper on the excavations at 
Avebury. 


Thursday, 22nd November 1934. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., read a paper on the chambered cairn at Plas 
Newydd, Anglesey. 


Thursday, 29th November 1934. Mr. C. T. Clay, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

Mr. G. C. Dunning read a paper on excavations at Salmonsbury camp, 
Gloucestershire. 


Thursday, 6th December 1934. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Sir Eric Maclagan, Vice-President, and Mr. C. C. Oman read a paper 
on an English medieval gold rosary in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The President, on behalf of a number of the Fellows, presented Sir 
Charles Peers, Past President, with two black-and-white portraits of him- 
self by Mr. W. 'T. Monnington, A.R.A., and Mr. Francis Dodd, A.R.A., 
respectively. 

Sir Charles Peers, in thanking the donors, expressed the hope that the 
portrait by Mr. Dodd might remain in the Society’s rooms, and the 
President accepted the gift on behalf of the Society. 


Thursday, 13th December 1934. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Dr. Grahame Clark, F.S.A., read a paper on recent excavations in the 
Cambridgeshire Fens. 


Thursday, 17th Fanuary 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

A silver plaque commemorating the Centenary of the Commission royale 
d’Histoire de Belgique, presented by the Commission, was exhibited. 

Miss Mary Holgate, F.S.A., exhibited some lead discs found at Ardingly, 
Sussex. 
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Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., exhibited on behalf of St. Catherine’s 
Hospital, Regent’s Park, four seal matrices belonging to the hospital. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society :—Mr. Stephen 
Ranulf Kingdon Glanville, Miss Mabel Helmer Mills, Mr. John Devitt 
Stringfellow Pendlebury, Mr. Warren Royal Dawson, Mr. Conrad Bird- 
wood Willcocks, Colonel Chichester de Windt Crookshank, Mr. Hugh 
Stanford London, Mr. Lewis Edwards, Mr. Thomas Robert Gambier- 
Parry, The Earl of Ilchester, Mr. Albert Herbert, Mr. Edward Isca 
Pryce Bowen, Mr. George Alfred Humphreys, Mr. Gerald Clough 
Dunning. 


Thursday, 24th Fanuary 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. W. R. Dawson and Mr. A. Herbert were admitted Fellows. 

Prof. E. F. Jacob, F.S.A., read a paper on the Warden’s copy of the 
Founder’s Statutes of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Mr. Campbell Dodgson read a paper on Hans Tirol’s MS. ‘ De 
Antiquitatibus’ in the Library of Eton College. 


Thursday, 31st Fanuary 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. S. R. K. Glanville and Mr. G. C. Dunning were admitted Fellows. 

The following were appointed Auditors of the Society’s accounts for 
the year 1934: Mr. P. D. Griffiths, Mr. A. Gardner, Mr. C. T. Clay, 
and Mr. E. A. B. Barnard. 


Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A.,and Mr. G. A. Holleyman read a paper 
on the excavation of a late Bronze Age site at Plumpton Plain, near 
Brighton, with notes on the pottery by Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A. 

Dr. T. Wilson Parry, F.S.A., exhibited a Bronze Age skull with double 
trephination, dredged from the sea off Ovingdean, Sussex. 








